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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  WORKERS. 


Morning  Session,  Monday,  August  16,  1909. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  in  the  Commercial  Club  Building  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.  by  the  president  of  the  association,  J.  L.  Ellsworth,  of  Massachusetts. 

After  the  transaction  of  routine  business,  the  convention  adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session,  Monday,  August  16,  1909. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  by  the  president,  who  delivered  the 
annual  address,  as  follows: 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

The  particular  point  on  which  I  wish  to  touch  at  first  is  a  tendency,  which  I  am  sure 
exists,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  a  wrong  one — a  tendency  which,  if  not  checked,  will 
be  a  great  detriment  to  the  farmers'  institute  movement.  I  refer  to  the  tendency  to 
centralization,  to  taking  the  management  of  these  meetings  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
working  farmers  and  to  placing  them  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  state  bureaus 
or  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  The  theory  upon  which  this  devel- 
opment has  gone  has  been,  in  the  main,  that  the  institute  should  be  strictly  educa- 
tional in  its  aims,  that  it  should  instruct  and  instruct  alone,  and  that  there  were  others 
better  fitted  than  the  farmers  themselves  to  bend  these  meetings  in  the  right  direction 
and  see  that  the  proper  sort  of  instruction  should  be  given.  To  the  first  part  of  this 
theory  I  most  heartily  subscribe.  The  institute  should  be  strictly  educational  in  its 
aims,  and  all  subjects  other  than  agricultural  should  be  excluded  from  its  programs. 
The  mischief  lies,  as  I  believe,  in  the  second  part  of  the  proposition.  Here  I  must  be 
careful  to  make  myself  clear,  else  I  shall  undoubtedly  hurt  the  feelings  of  some  very 
excellent  gentlemen  who  are  as  thoroughly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  farmers'  insti- 
tutes as  are  any  of  us.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  from  a  pedagogic  standpoint,  the  people 
are  right  who  hold  that  the  farmers  can  not  control  these  meetings  and  arrange  the 
programs  for  them  to  as  good  advantage  as  can  others  more  thoroughly  trained  in  teach- 
ing and  in  scientific  work.  But  I  fear  that  some  who  have  held  that  view  have  in 
their  enthusiasm  gone  too  far  and  undertaken  to  make  sure  that  the  farmers  are  properly 
instructed  with  such  firmness  that  they  have  in  a  measure  checked  the  interest  which 
the  farmers  should  take  in  these  meetings. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  necessity  of  local  cooperation,  local  enthusiasm,  local 
management,  to  get  the  best  results  from  institute  meetings.  It  may  be  that  the 
farmers  of  a  locality  do  not  appreciate  as  thoroughly  what  they  should  be  instructed 
in  as  do  those  who  have  general  charge  of  the  meetings  for  the  State  or  Province; 
nevertheless  it  seems  certain  that  a  committee  of  hard-headed  farmers  will  know 
better  what  the  people  of  their  locality  want  to  hear  about,  what  they  are  interested 
in,  than  some  one  at  a  distance.  It  is  well  to  remember,  in  planning  for  your  farmers' 
institutes,  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  peculiar  and  cautious  people;  that  the  farming 
population  is  made  up  in  the  main  of  men  of  very  decided  ideas,  and  perhaps  preju- 
dices; that  they  are  conservative,  ultra  conservative,  and  the  hardest  people  in  the 
world  to  make  change  an  opinion  when  once  formed.  If  the  matter  which  is  sought 
to  be  brought  to  their  attention  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them,  they  will  be 
very  likely,  as  a  class,  to  neglect  it  until  such  time  as  they  can  take  it  up  in  their 
own  way . 
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I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  ideal  arrangement  is  for  the  local  management  of  the 
institutes  to  be  in  the  hands  of  some  farmers'  organization  already  in  existence  at  the 
time  the  institute  work  is  inaugurated,  and  not  one  especially  prepared  to  take  charge 
of  the  institute  work  and  organized  and  fathered  by  the  state  official  in  charge  of  the 
work.  Let  this  local  organization  take  charge  of  making  up  the  program  for  the  year, 
let  them  select  their  subjects,  with  such  guidance  as  seems  necessary  and  safe,  and  let 
them  have  a  share  in  the  financial  burdens  of  the  institute  system.  Almost  any 
organization  will  be  glad  to  defray  the  local  expenses  of  hall,  heating  and  lighting  the 
same,  and  advertising,  if  asked  to  do  so,  and  such  participation  is  a  great  thing  in 
making  them  feel  that  the  meeting  is  their  own.  It  has  the  additional  advantage  in 
mos1  cases  of  doubling  the  effectiveness  of  the  state  funds  and  making  it  possible  to 
hold  twice  as  many  meetings  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

[t  may  be  objected  that  if  the  local  people  are  allowed  such  full  swing  they  will 
rush  off  at  various  tangents  and  insist  on  discussing  subjects  which  do  not  pertain 
to  agriculture,  and  which  are  perhaps  not  needed  in  their  sections,  but  experience  has 
qoI  shown  that  this  is  the  case.  Further,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  check 
any  such  tendency  when  it  manifests  itself.  The  state  official  in  charge,  if  he  is  wise 
and  tactful,  can  readily  establish  a  sufficient  ascendency  over  the  local  managers 
and  committees  so  that  they  will  follow  his  advice  whenever  he  feels  that  it  is  incum- 
bent on  him  to  offer  it.  If  he  is  tactful,  he  will  not  push  forward  too  often,  nor  attempt 
to  advise  on  immaterial  matters,  to  the  end  that  when  he  does  offer  his  advice  it  will 
be  listened  to  with  respect  and  followed  whenever  he  finds  it  desirable  to  intervene. 

In  regard  to  the  official  in  charge  of  the  institute  work  for  the  State  or  Province,  it  is 
my  belief  that  he  should  be  from  the  farm,  and  a  practical  farmer  rather  than  a  teacher, 
when  it  is  not  possible  to  combine  the  two.  He  should,  of  course,  be  a  man  who 
understands  the  problems  of  the  farm  and  who  is,  in  addition,  where  possible,  well 
posted  on  educational  matters.  This  combination  is  not  as  frequently  met  with  as 
many  seem  to  believe.  It  is  my  opinion  that  where  we  must  choose  between  a  man 
who  is  strong  on  the  practical  side,  on  the  side  of  the  farm  and  the  farming  class  and 
understanding  their  problems  and  point  of  view,  and  one  who  is  strong  on  the  educa- 
tional side,  and  in  understanding  what  the  farmers  should  be  instructed  on  and  how 
it  should  be  done,  from  a  school  standpoint,  we  would  do  well  to  choose  the  former. 
He  will  make  his  mistakes,  but  they  will  not  be  serious  ones. 

It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  farmers'  institute  is  primarily  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  adults  of  both  sexes,  and  for  those  who  can  not  avail  themselves  of  even 
the  short  courses  offered  by  our  agricultural  colleges.  This  instruction  can  not,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  be  systematic  to  the  degree  that  that  given 
in  regular  classes  is  systematic,  and  the  tendency  of  the  school  man,  who  is  not  well 
grounded  on  the  practical  end,  is  to  make  it  too  systematic,  too  much  like  that  of  the 
classroom.  It  must  strike  the  golden  mean  between  the  class  room  and  the  general 
lecture  platform,  where  the  aim  is  as  much  to  amuse  as  to  instruct,  and  to  do  this  a 
very  broad  outlook  is  required. 

Special  kinds  of  institutes  for  special  classes  of  the  farming  population,  women's 
institutes,  where  household  matters  are  discussed,  and  perhaps  meetings  for  boys  and 
girls,  must  not  be  neglected,  and  in  these  special  lines  of  work  the  general  rule  above 
stated,  that  the  institute  is  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  farmer,  will  have  to  give 
w  ay  to  the  special  needs  of  the  case.  Nevertheless,  that  is  its  main  function,  and  the 
man  who  is  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  work  must  be  one  who  is  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  that  phase.  If  he  is  to  be  a  specialist  in  any  branch  he  should  be 
a  specialst  in  that  sort  of  work,  but  the  best  combination  is  a  man  who  can  carry  out 
this  line  and  still  have  breadth  of  mind  and  grasp  sufficient  to  meet  other  problems 
out  of  the  beaten  track  as  they  arise. 

Given  the  proper  man  to  assume  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  work,  the  question 
of  whether  it  is  under  the  state  department  of  agriculture  or  the  college  or  experiment 
station  becomes  a  minor  one.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  belief,  founded  on  a  fairly  close 
observation  of  the  situation,  that  better  results  will  be  achieved,  on  the  average, 
where  the  institutes  are  controlled  by  the  state  departments,  boards  of  agriculture, 
or  commissioners  of  agriculture,  than  where  the  control  is  in  other  hands,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  then  generally  in  closer  touch  with  the  farmers  and  their  con- 
ditions. This  supposes,  of  course,  a  fairly  strong  and  representative  department  of 
agriculture  in  the  State  or  Province,  one  that  has  the  confidence  of  the  farming  com- 
munity. In  any  event,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  best  results  are  obtained, 
on  the  whole,  where  the  appointing  power  is  outside  of  the  officers  of  the  government 
who  are  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  people  at  the  state  elections.  Let  the  appointing 
body  be  as  representative  of  the  agricultural  community  as  possible,  but  in  particular 
be  sure  that  the  office  of  director  of  farmers'  institutes,  whether  called  by  that  name 
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or  some  other,  is  entirely  divorced  from  partisan  politics  and  kept  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  professional  officeholder.  To  make  that  office  a  reward  for  holding  the  farmer 
vote  in  line  is  one  sure  way  to  cripple  the  work  and  retard  its  development. 

On  the  practical  features  of  the  institutes  themselves  I  have  little  comment  to 
make.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  demonstration  work  and  think  that  it  has  been  too 
much  neglected  by  "our  farmers'  institute  managers  in  general.  The  speaker  who 
uses  some  form  of  this  sort  of  illustration,  even  if  it  be  only  the  chart  or  blackboard, 
usually  scores  a  most  distinct  hit  in  the  way  of  awakening  and  holding  the  attention 
of  his  audience,  than  does  he  who  depends  upon  the  spoken  word  alone.  The  dem- 
onstrations, where  given,  should  be  of  a  simple  nature,  such  that  the  audience  can 
readily  see  and  comprehend  what  is  being  done.  (  Long  and  complex  operations, 
where  the  audience  is  carried  through  many  successive  steps  of  detail  work,  become 
wearisome  and  tend  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  question  under  consideration .  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  practice  is  a  great  aid  in  making  the  demonstration  effective,  and  what 
appears  at  first  to  be  absolutely  undemonstrable  may,  with  attention  and  experiment, 
be  found  to  be  the  very  thing  where  an  interesting  demonstration  is  possible. 

The  Massachusetts  state  board  held  a  demonstration  meeting  the  first  week  of  the 
current  month  at  which  demonstrations  were  given  of  how  to  produce  and  put  up 
certified  and  steamer  milk,  of  the  best  methods  of  selecting  apples  for  exhibition, 
and  the  proper  methods  of  judging  fruit  and  box  packing,  and  of  the  best  methods  of 
selecting,  breeding,  and  judging  corn.  This  program  was  one  of  the  best,  and  I 
think  it  safe  to  say,  the  best  ever  arranged  for  a  meeting  in  that  State,  as  it  took  up 
the  three  topics  that  are  now  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers — milk,  apples,  and 
corn — and  presented  them  in  an  absolutely  new  way.  The  meeting  was  a  great 
success,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interest  awakened  and  the  attendance 
obtained,  and  from  that  of  the  actual  instruction  given.  We  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  put  out  absolutely  new  work  on  the  lines  which  our  farmers  wTere  most 
generally  discussing,  and  the  result  was  an  instant  appreciation  and  enthusiasm.  I 
mention  this  meeting,  not  because  it  is  in  any  way  peculiar  to  Massachusetts,  or  because 
it  is  a  new  method  or  the  subjects  new  to  the  country  at  large,  but  because  it  forms 
an  excellent  illustration  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  prime  requisite  to  success  in 
institute  work.  That  is  giving  the  people  the  subjects  that  most  interest  them,  and 
which  are  at  the  same  time  strictly  agricultural  or  pertaining  thereto,  and  giving  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  combine  to  the  highest  degree  the  awakening  of  interest,  curiosity, 
if  you  will,  and  the  giving  of  practical  instruction. 

There  are  other  matters  worthy  of  consideration.  Now,  there  is  the  question  of 
good  roads  being  brought  out  at  present,  in  which  Massachusetts  is  probably  the 
pioneer.  That  State  has  expended  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  between  seven  and 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  is  going  ahead  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  con- 
tinuously, from  the  coast  to  the  west  line  and  along  the  shore.  Good  roads  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  taken  up,  for  farmers  are  the  principal  users  of  roads,  and  the 
better  the  roads  the  better  the  condition  of  the  country. 

Now,  there  is  another  problem,  the  insect  problem,  and  it  is  a  very  serious  matter 
in  Massachusetts.  It  is  serious  anywhere.  We  have  the  San  Jose  scale;  we  have 
the  gipsy  and  the  brown-tail  moth;  we  have  the  codling  moth;  and  all  those  other 
things  that  destroy  the  apple  crop.  The  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moth  have  been  in 
Massachusetts  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  it  has  cost  the  State  to-day,  including 
what  the  State,  municipalities,  and  individuals  pay,  about  one  million  dollars  a  year. 
Under  the  game  protection  laws  of  Massachusetts  the  deer  are  becoming  a  serious  nui- 
sance. Those  problems  ought  to  be  studied,  and  studied  carefully,  and  if  you  can 
meet  them  when  they  first  come  here  it  is  the  thing  to  do.  Such  problems  ought  to 
be  brought  before  the  farmers. 

Industrial  education  has  probably  interested  Massachusetts  people  more  than  it  has 
some  other  people,  because  it  is  a  great  manufacturing  State.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
carried  on  in  any  way  by  the  agricultural  colleges.  We  are  starting  out  there  by 
having  an  educational  industrial  commission  and  it  is  putting  these  schools  in  the 
larger  cities. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  say  to  you  to  keep  your  institutes  separate  from  other  forms 
of  agricultural  instruction  as  far  as  possible.  Make  them  a  distinct  and  separate 
educational  factor,  rather  than  a  side  show  to  some  other  form  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion or  some  other  department  of  the  Government.  By  so  doing  you  will  place  them 
upon  their  own  feet  and  insure  their  standing  alone;  you  will  place  them  where  they 
must  sink  or  swim  on  their  own  merits,  and  you  will  force  them  into  a  prominence, 
where,  if  they  are  successful,  as  they  surely  must  be,  they  will  attract  more  attention 
from  the  lawmaking  bodies  than  if  they  are  subordinate  agencies,  and  so  receive  greater 
support,  both  financial  and  otherwise.    If  possible,  see  that  a  separate  appropriation 
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is  made  by  the  state  legislatures  for  the  farmers'  institutes.  Make  them  a  department 
by  themselves  and  you  will  force  them  to  take  the  position  that  rightfully  belongs  to 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  lawmakers  and  the  public  in  general. 

The  president's  report  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  president's  address  consist- 
ing of  D.  P.  Witter,  of  New  York;  0.  M.  Olson,  of  Washington;  and  L.  A.  Merrill,  of 
Utah.    (See  p.  48.) 

The  five-minute  reports  from  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  Provinces  were  then 
presented.    (See  p.  46.) 

George  A.  Putnam,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  chairman  of  the  committee,  presented  the 
following  report : 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    INSTITUTE    ORGANIZATION  AND 

METHODS. 

"Farmers'  institutes, "  as  generally  understood,  include  all  meetings  of  farmers  at 
which  addresses  on  agricultural  topics,  exchange  of  farm  experiences,  or  demonstra- 
tions on  agricultural  matters  form  the  basis  of  instruction — from  the  exchange  of 
opinions  and  experiences  of  farmers  across  the  line  fence  to  a  conference  of  practical 
and  scientific  men  upon  matters  of  prominence  and  importance  in  the  agricultural 
world.  There  are  about  as  many  methods  of  work  and  systems  of  organization  as  we 
have  States  and  Provinces  represented  in  this  international  association.  While  many 
of  these  have  features  of  similarity  in  their  regulations,  details  must  be  worked  out  in 
accordance  with  varying  agricultural  practice  and  possibilities  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  people  among  whom  we  have  to  work.  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  attempt  to 
review  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  institute  work  in  different  localities. 
Information  regarding  different  methods  of  organization  can  be  had  from  the  secretary, 
who  has  published  for  our  benefit  a  clear  statement  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  organi- 
zation. The  time  can  best  be  occupied  upon  this  occasion  in  enumerating  some  of 
the  essentials  in  successful  institute  work,  rather  than  setting  forth  various  methods 
of  organization.  The  methods  by  which  these  essentials  can  be  attained  must  be 
worked  out  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge  of  the  people  and  the  conditions  to  be  dealt 
with.    Among  the  essentials  to  success  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Definite  and  constant  source  of  revenue. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  a  few  States 
and  Provinces  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  institute  work  will  be  liberally  supported 
from  year  to  year,  and  in  some  localities  the  institute  work  is  hampered  by  this  uncer- 
tainty. Sometimes  a  decrease  of  available  funds  as  compared  with  previous  years  is 
found.  It  is  believed  that  no  money  voted  by  legislatures  tells  more  in  the  real  ad- 
vancement of  the  country,  both  socially  and  financially,  than  that  devoted  to  institute 
work.  For  the  most  part,  the  expenditures  are  carefully  planned  and  economically 
administered.  If  it  were  possible  to  estimate  the  additional  returns  to  the  farmers  on 
account  of  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  as  a  result  of  institute  lectures  and 
literature,  it  would  no  doubt  be  shown  that  the  comparatively  small  amount  expended 
in  this  line  of  agricultural  education  had  been  returned  to" the  farmers  and  country 
many -fold. 

Assistance  from  local  sources. — If  people  receive  something  for  nothing,  those  bene- 
fited do  not  usually  appreciate  the  service  rendered  so  fully  as  they  would  were  they 
asked  to  contribute  in  time,  money,  or  influence  in  support  of  the  work  in  hand.  This 
applies  specially  in  institute  work.  If  people  are  asked  to  contribute  a  small  collec- 
tion, subscription,  or  the  free  use  of  a  public  hall  for  the  meeting,  it  is  likely  that  a 
deeper  interest  will  be  taken  by  the  persons  who  are  not  only  participating  in  the 
benefits  but  who  are  also  contributing  to  the  cost. 

Creation  of  local  interest. — Endeavor  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  well  and  favorably 
known  local  men  prominent  in  agricultural,  educational,  and  business  circles.  When 
it  is  known  by  the  farmers  of  a  community  that  such. and  such  a  leading  agriculturist, 
prominent  business  man,  or  successful  educator  is  in  sympathy  with  the  work  and  is 
lending  his  support  to  the  same,  a  general  support  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  farmers 
can  be  expected.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  impress  upon  the  business  men  that 
success  in  the  farming  operations  of  the  community  means  increased  trade  for  them 
and  tends  more  to  the  general  prosperity  to  the  community  than  the  success  of  any 
other  one  class. 

Enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  boys  and  young  men. — Use  methods  of  work  which  will 
attract  the  attention  and  enlist  the  sympathies  and  cooperation  of  the  boys  and  young 
men.    To  attract  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  boy  or  young  man  one  must  be  a  force- 
ful and  pleasing  platform  speaker,  not  only  a  teacher  but  an  entertainer.    It  is  difficult 
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for  the  average  practical  man  (and  we  must  have  practical  men  for  institute  work) 
to  appear  before  an  audience  as  an  entertainer.  We  must  endeavor  to  enlist  the  coop- 
eration of  the  young  people  by  some  other  means  than  the  giving  of  attractive  ad- 
dresses. Direct  the  boys  and  young  men  as  to  how  they  may  undertake  certain  experi- 
mental work  or  attract  them  by  the  holding  of  demonstrations  or  exhibitions.  If  they 
can  be  induced  to  bring  to  the  place  of  meeting  samples  of  produce  raised  on  their  own 
farms  and  compare  the  same  with  other  crops  grown  in  the  locality,  it  will  be  both 
interesting  and  instructive  and  an  inspiration  to  more  systematic  and  aggressive  work 
in  the  future.  If  some  of  the  young  men  can  be  induced  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sions or  in  debates  held  from  time  to  time,  a  good  start  is  made  toward  enlisting  them 
as  active  workers  in  the  institute. 

Importance  of  small  meetings  in  out-of-the-way  places. — The  tendency  in  modern 
methods  is  probably  to  centralize  excessively.  When  conventions  or  meetings  are 
held  in  central  places  it  is  likely,  so  far  as  farmers'  meetings  are  concerned,  to  attract 
the  men  who  are  already  progressive  and  up-to-date.  The  aim  should  be  rather  to  take 
information  direct  to  the  doors  of  the  men  who  have  not  as  yet  responded  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  college  and  the  institute.  Apparently  the  only  way  to  reach  and  benefit 
these  people  is  to  go  to  their  very  doors  and  either  teach  by  word  of  mouth  or  demon- 
strate in  some  forceful  manner,  which  can  not  but  be  beneficial  to  -the  farmer  were  he 
only  to  apply  such  teaching  to  his  local  conditions.  We  must  aim  to  reach  the  man 
who  is  most  in  need  of  assistance. 

Local  organizations. — These  organizations  should  arrange  for  meetings  to  be  held  regu- 
larly throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  to  be  addressed  chiefly  by  local 
men.  If  the  farmers  of  a  locality  can  be  induced  to  plan  for.  and  carry  out,  definite 
programs,  bearing  upon  agricultural  topics,  from  month  to  month,  the  result  will  be  an 
organization  which  will  assist  most  effectively  in  making  the  meeting  or  meetings  to 
be  addressed  by  representatives  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  decided  suc- 
cess.   Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  local  organizations. 

Changes  in  institute  organization . — Among  the  changes  in  institute  organization,  so  far 
as  some  of  the  individual  States  are  concerned,  is  noted  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  which  have  not  yet  done  so,  to  form  county  or  district  organizations.  The 
desirability  of  such  local  organizations  has  been  recognized  by  the  majority  of  the 
States  for  some  time  and  experience  would  indicate  that  this  method  or  something 
corresponding  to  it  is  essential  to  the  best  work.  In  some  localities  it  has  been  thought 
well  to  make  the  institute  districts  smaller,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  officers  to 
keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  requirements  and  desires  of  the  different  sections. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  to  see  the  institutes  cooperate  with  high  schools  to  a 
greater  extent  from  year  to  year.  The  holding  of  short  winter  courses  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  school  and  the  institute  is  becoming  more  and  more  general . 

Several  States  have  for  the  first  time  engaged  a  special  man  to  precede  the  deputa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  advertising  and  creating  an  interest  in  meetings  to  be  held. 

NEW  FEATURES. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  old  methods  of  work  and  it  is  not  advisable  to 
abandon  these  but  rather  to  supplement  them  with  features  which  have  proven  effective 
in  making  the  work  of  the  institute  of  greater  value  to  the  farmer.  In  correspondence 
with  the  superintendents  of  institutes,  something  has  been  learned  as  to  the  new  fea- 
tures of  work  which  are  proving  effective;  and  from  a  survey  of  the  situation  it  is  possi- 
ble with  confidence  to  make  definite  recommendations  along  a  few  lines. 

Among  the  new  features  of  work  which  have  been  sufficiently  well  tried  to  insure 
their  practicability  in  a  number  of  States  and  Provinces  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Farmers'  clubs. — Several  States  of  the  Union  and  two  or  three  of  the  Provinces  have 
already  proven  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  most  effective  work  can  be  done  by  and 
through  local  clubs.  The  number  of  these  organizations  has  increased  during  the  past 
year,  and,  judging  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  superintendents  speak  of  the  work, 
the  greatest  activity  in  this  department  of  institute  work  may  be  expected. 

There  is  little  hope  for  the  institute  of  the  future,  or  for  agricultural  education,  unless 
we  can  induce  the  farmers  in  each  locality  to  form  themselves  into  societies  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  needs  of  the  locality  and  through  which  an  application  of  underlying 
principles  to  the  conditions  met  with  can  best  be  made.  After  all,  the  theories,  scien- 
tific facts,  and  results  of  experimental  work  as  taught  at  our  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  and  through  the  institute  must  be  applied  by  the  practical  farmer  upon 
his  own  farm  if  the  desired  results  are  to  be  attained .  We  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
opinions  and  statements  and  teachings  of  the  practical  farmer  who  makes  a- study  of 
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the  agricultural  literature,  which  is  now  distributed  in  such  large  quantities,  as  well 
as  the  standard  works  on  agriculture  and  the  agricultural  press. 

Judging  classes—  Short  courses  in  stock  and  seed  judging  are  becoming  more  and 
more  prominent,  and  the  States  and  Provinces  are  recognizing  the  possibilities  in  this 
line  of  work.  It  is  a  means  whereby  the  farmer  and  his  sons  can  be  most  effectively 
taught  as  to  the  desirable  types  of  various  classes  of  farm  stock,  the  essentials  of  good 
seed,  the  importance  of  soil  moisture,  etc.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  pointing  out  the 
defects  of  the  stock  of  the  community  as  well  as  an  opportunity  for  advising  as  to  how 
the  stock  may  best  be  improved.  By  having  a  few  desirable  types  of  animals  at  the 
judging  classes,  impressive  lessons  can  be  given  in  selection  and  breeding. 

Display  of  agricultural  products  and  women's  work. — Whether  this  line  of  work  is 
taken  up  at  an  institute  meeting,  a  meeting  of  the  local  club,  or  at  the  time  of  the  fall 
exhibition,  is  of  little  consequence,  so  long  as  the  exhibit  is  used  as  a  means  whereby 
the  farmers  will  be  given  practical  demonstrations  which  will  help  them  in  improving 
the  stock,  grain,  roots,  or  whatever  it  may  be  that  is  exhibited.  When  these  exhibits 
of  farm  products  are  supplemented  by  an  exhibit  of  women's  work,  the  value  and 
interest  is  increased. 

Additional  promising  features. — Special  sessions  of  a  week's  duration;  farmers' 
week;  the  institute  train,  especially  when  the  train  stops  at  one  place  for  a  whole  or 
half  day;  domestic  science  schools  of  one  week's  duration;  industrial  tests  among 
boys  and  girls;  lectures  at  high  schools;  good  farms  competitions;  grain  institutes; 
press  bureaus — are  prominent  in  the  institute  work  of  the  past  season.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  enlarge  upon  these,  as  the  papers  and  discussions  announced  for  this  con- 
vention will  deal  more  or  less  fully  with  many  of  these  features. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  direction  of  the  insti- 
tute work  to  limit  the  work  of  any  one  session  or  any  one  day  to  some  definite  topic. 
It  is  more  profitable  to  deal  exhaustively  with  some  one  topic  of  importance  in  the 
locality  than  to  deal  in  a  very  superficial  manner  with  several  topics. 

The  value  of  the  successful  practical  farmer  as  an  institute  worker  is  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  majority  of  superintendents.  They  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
realize  the  fact,  however,  that  the  practical  farmer  must  not  rely  solely  upon  practical 
experience  in  institute  work.  He  must  be  a  student  and  observer,  and  must  have  at 
hand  the  results  of  agricultural  practice  and  investigation  upon  those  subjects  for 
which  he  is  announced.  The  combination  of  the  practical  and  the  scientific  will 
make  for  the  greatest  success  in  institute  work. 

An  increased  appreciation  is  shown  by  superintendents  of  institutes  and  practical 
tarmers  of  the  services  of  experiment  station  and  agricultural  college  men.  So  far  as 
these  men  can  spare  time  from  their  college  and  station  duties  to. attend  meetings  of 
farmers  or  to  visit  farms  and  farmers,  it  is  well  for  them  to  do  so,  not  only  that  they 
may  impart  information  of  value  to  the  practical  farmer,  but  that  they  "themselves 
may  become  more  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  farm  and  view  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege and  the  station  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  farmer.  Might  it  not  be  well 
for  the  college  and  station  men  to  so  arrange  their  classes  and  experimental  work  that 
they  will  have  more  time  for  observation  and  consultation  work? 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  bring  the  institute  and  the  college  and  experiment 
station  into  closer  union.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  officials  of  the  college  or  the 
station  direct  the  work  of  the  institute.  However  this  may  be  done,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  institutes  should  keep  himself  well  posted  as  to  the  work  of  the  college  and 
the  experiment  station;  and  this  work  should,  so  far  as  possible,  form  a  basis  for 
instruction  work  throughout  the  institutes.  The  work  of  the  college  and  the  station 
should  be  applied  through  the  institute  to  the  varying  conditions  found  in  the  insti- 
tute work  of  the  state  or  province  concerned. 

(Signed)         Geo.  A.  Putnam, 

J.  D.  TlNSLEY, 
J.  H.  CONNELL, 

Committee. 

Discussion. 

Franklin  Dye,  of  New  Jersey,  emphasized  the  need  of  agricultural  education,  espe- 
cially that  looking  to  the  building  up  of  the  exhausted  soils.  He  stated  that  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent  in  agricultural  returns  had  thus  been  gained  in  New  Jersey 
during  the  past  nine  years.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  by  enlisting  the  support  of 
the  preachers  and  ministers  was  also  brought  out. 

G.  A.  Cole,  of  Arkansas,  described  the  organization  and  methods  of  work  in  his  State, 
and  reported  having  farmers'  educational  and  cooperative  unions  in  73  of  the  75  coun- 
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ties  in  the  State.  The  need  of  holding  institutes  in  the  country  away  from  the  rail- 
roads was  emphasized. 

R.  A.  Pearson,  of  New  York,  briefly  described  the  method  of  apportioning  insti- 
tutes in  New  York. 

G.  A.  Putnam,  of  Ontario,  and  Val  Keyser,  of  Nebraska,  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  conducting  farmers'  institutes  through  local  organizations. 

Andrew  Elliott,  of  Ontario,  brought  out  the  need  of  farmers  helping  themselves. 

A.  W.  Stewart,  of  Florida,  and  W.  L.  Amoss,  of  Maryland,  outlined  the  methods  of 
work  in  their  States. 

Solomon  Johnson,  of  Ohio,  indorsed  holding  meetings  for  men  and  women  jointly 
in  small  towns. 

D.  P.  Witter,  of  New  York,  and  F.  S.  Cooley,  of  Montana,  remarked  on  the  close 
relation  between  the  farmer  and  the  business  man  of  the  village,  and  the  need  of 
cooperation  between  them  in  institute  enterprise. 

Mr.  Hamilton  emphasized  the  need  of  thorough  and  definite  organization  for  all 
lines  of  institute  work. 

On  motion  the  association  took  a  recess  until  8  p.  m. 

Evening  Session,  Monday,  August  16,  1909. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  S  p.  m.,  and  reports  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees were  continued.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  T.  A.  Hoverstad,  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  read  the  following  report: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTITUTE  LECTURERS. 

Your  committee  submits  the  following  recommendations: 

(1)  That  only  those  be  employed  as  lecturers  whose  character  and  personality  are 
such  as  to  command  the  respect  of  the  audience. 

(2)  That  for  the  general  institute  lecturers  both  scientific  knowledge  and  practical 
experience  shall  be  required,  and  that  they  be  familiar  with  local  conditions  and 
requirements. 

(3)  That  special  lecturers  be  only  those  of  exceptional  ability  or  having  a  special 
message  on  a  certain  subject. 

(4)  That  lecturers  be  paid  for  their  services  at  least  equivalent  to  what  is  paid  in 
colleges  and  universities  for  work  requiring  talent  and  training  of  the  same  order,  and 
that  their  employment  be  made  more  permanent,  so  as  to  justify  persons  in  preparing 
for  this  class  of  work. 

(5)  It  is  recognized  that  institute  work  is  strictly  educational  in  character.  It  is 
recommended  that  institute  lecturers  make  distinct  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  institute  and  political  institutions. 

That  lecturers  should  have  character  that  commands  the  respect  of  the  audiences 
will  not  need  discussion.  There  are  lecturers  that  have  been  employed  whose  standing 
in  the.  neighborhood  has  not  been  of  the  highest  order.  Persons  whose  main  object  is 
to  sell  some  commodity  or  pave  the  way  to  some  political  office  should  not  be  given 
the  institute  platform.  Skill  in  covering  up  such  object  should  be  regarded  as  an 
objectionable  characteristic  in  the  institute  lecturer. 

In  recommending  that  institute  lecturers  shall  be  in  possession  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  practical  experience  it  does  not  mean  that  they  necessarily  must  have  a 
college  degree.  Neither  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  shall  ever  have  been 
students  in  a  college.  The  committee  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  very 
best  institute  workers  have  been  those  who  have  not  had  college  training.  Neither 
is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a  man  shall  be  a  farmer  during  the  time  he  is  doing 
institute  work.  In  case  the  institute  lecturers  have  these  requirements  it  matters 
not  where  such  experience  or  knowledge  has  been  gained.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  future  institute  men  will  be  those  who  have  had  a  college  training  and  have 
learned  from  practical  experience  on  the  farm  the  best  methods  of  farming  for  the 
locality  where  the  institute  is  held.  This  should  be  supplemented  by  constant  study 
and  close  observation.  Conditions  vary  in  different  localities.  Those  who  have  been 
doing  institute  work  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  while  two  institutes  may  be  held 
only  a  few  miles  apart  the  suggestions  on  methods  of  farming  in  one  need  to  be  very 
different  from  those  in  the  other  in  order  to  be  in  harmony  with  local  demands.  It  is 
also  found  that  in  the  same  place  conditions  may  be  very  different  one  year  from 
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what  it  is  in  the  succeeding.  One  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  changes  in  local  conditions 
can  not  be  as  useful  as  one  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  them.  The  institute 
lecturer,  to  be  a  success,  must  be  very  sensitive  to  the  change  in  environments  so  as 
to  adjust  himself  to  these  conditions.  He  should  also  be  sensitive  to  the  condition  of 
the  audience  during  the  time  he  is  speaking,  and  so  adjust  his  talk  to  secure  their 
confidence.  A  successful  institute  lecturer  does  not  always  have  inflexible  views. 
He  may  have  certain  principles  that  he  adheres  to  with  great  tenacity,  but  he  is  always 
willing  to  modify  the  little  details  to  be  in  harmony  with  local  demands. 

Special  lecturers  will  be  more  in  demand  in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  These  will  be  largely  employed  because  they  have  given  special  study  to  one 
branch  of  farming.  At  times  it  may  be  wise  to  secure  a  lecturer  of  acknowledged 
ability  even  if  his  special  subject  is  not  strictly  agricultural. 

It  is  important,  in  order  to  be  a  successful  institute  lecturer,  that  a  man  have  peculiar 
natural  talent  as  well  as  long  training.  His  work  is  always  before  the  public.  He  is 
subject  to  the  closest  criticism  at  all  times.  A  man  to  be  a  successful  institute  speaker 
for  a  period  of  years  must  have  many  special  qualifications.  In  the  past  it  has  fre- 
quently been  found  that  when  a  person  has  been  in  the  institute  field  until  he  is 
known  to  be  a  success,  colleges,  stations,  or  private  individuals  offer  him  remuneration 
that  induces  him  to  leave  the  institute  field  for  other  employment  more  remunerative 
and  often  more  pleasant.  This  is  unfortunate  and  the  institute  has  suffered  seriously 
from  this  source.  It  is  believed  that  the  institute  lecturer  requires  ability  of  the 
highest  order  and  in  order  to  attract  men  of  this  type  wages  should  be  paid  sufficient 
tolnduce  them  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  field.  In  very  many  cases  it  may  be  a  wise 
plan  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  the  institute  lecturers  now  employed  are  really  worth. 
If  high  wages  are  paid  talent  is  going  to  seek  the  prize.  The  lecturer's  employment 
should  also  be  made  more  permanent.  To  be  employed  only  for  a  few  weeks  of  the 
year  and  then  to  leave  the  institute  field  for  other  employment  is  unsatisfactory.  It 
would  be  wise  to  try  to  raise  the  character  of  the  institute  work  to  as  high  a  plane  as 
possible.  It  is  believed  that  the  institute  is  one  of  the  most  important  educational 
fields  of  to-day,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  of  ability  and  talent  will  be  secured  to 
help  make  it  an  institution  commanding  the  highest  respect. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  R.  Lloyd, 

T.  A.  Hoverstad, 

B.  Walker  McKeen, 

Committee. 

K.  L.  Butterfield,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  chairman  of  the  committee,  read  the  follow- 
ing report : 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  EDUCA- 
TIONAL AGENCIES. 

Your  committee  desires  to  present  a  report  dealing  briefly  with  the  special  subject 
of  cooperation  with  other  agencies  engaged  in  disseminating  agricultural  information, 
or  in  popularizing  argicultural  education,  confining  the  discussion  to  those  agencies 
which  are  supported  chiefly  by  the  state. 

As  a  practical  matter  this  subject  will  resolve  itself  into  two  questions;  first,  that  of 
utilizing  farmers'  institutes  in  some  general  system  of  agricultural  college  extension, 
and  second,  cooperation  between  a  system  of  farmers'  institutes  managed  by  the  state 
board  of  agriculture,  or  some  semipublic  agency,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  agricultural  college,  which  presumably  is  doing  more  or  less  extension  work. 
The  distinction  just  made  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  future  of  farmers' 
institute  work.  We  must  think  of  the  farmers'  institute  both  as  a  particular  method 
or  mode  of  reaching  the  people  and  as  a  general  system  of  educational  endeavor. 

Cooperation  until  extension  schemes. — Let  us  first  discuss  the  place  which  the  farmers' 
institute  is  likely  to  fill  in  the  general  scheme  of  agricultural  college  extension. 
Roughly  speaking,  three  main  lines  of  work  will  be  carried  on  by  the  extension 
department  of  an  agricultural  college: 

(1)  Formal  instruction,  more  or  less  thoroughly  organized  through  reading  courses, 
lecture  courses,  correspondence  courses,  movable  schools,  etc. 

(2)  More  or  less  informal  or  desultory  instruction,  carried  on  through  various  public 
meetings  or  conventions,  of  which  the  farmers'  institute  is  one,  miscellaneous  itinerant 
lectures,  the  printing  of  various  kinds  of  literature,  and  the  development  of  various 
object  lessons. 

(3)  The  work  of  organizing  or  federating  different  agencies  for  agricultural  advance- 
ment is  one  which  may  very  properly  be  headed  by  the  extension  department  of  the 
agricultural  college. 
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Even  in  this  rough  outline  many  forms  of  organized  extension  work  are  to  be  seen. 
The  farmers'  institute  is  likely  to  be  simply  one  of  many  other  ways  of  reaching  the 
farmer.  We  think  it  is  important  that  this  fact  shall  be  recognized.  We  are  just  at 
the  opening  of  a  great  era  of  popular  education  in  agriculture  and  country  life.  The 
institute  has  rendered  noble  service,  and  yet  we  ought  to  recognize  frankly  that  a 
score  of  other  forms  of  work  may  be  equally  as  valuable  as  the  farmers'  institute. 

Having  said  this  much  we  wish  to  say  with  equal  emphasis  that  in  our  judgment 
the  farmers'  institute  as  it  is  commonly  known  and  understood  will  always  be  one  of 
the  most  powerful  means  of  reaching  the  masses  of  the  farmers.  We  can  not  conceive 
of  any  well-organized  system  of  extension  teaching  which  does  not  include,  or  which 
is  not  at  least  allied  with,  a  more  or  less  systematic  form  of  public  meeting,  and  which, 
whether  or  not  called  by  the  name  "farmers'  institute,"  follows  in  its  plan,  purpose, 
and  atmosphere  the  traditional  farmers'  institute  scheme. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  outline  the  precise  relationship  between 
this  particular  kind  of  meeting  and  the  many  other  devices  and  plans  which  extension 
work  will  develop  in  the  coming  years.  But  we  do  say  emphatically  that  the  farmers' 
institute,  as  we  know  it,  must  be  recognized  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  as 
a  large  factor  in  the  development  of  education  in  agriculture  and  country  life. 

Yet  a  consideration  that  must  necessarily  come  to  the  front  in  the  immediate  future 
in  those  colleges  which  have  managed  farmers'  institutes,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
are  developing  other  forms  of  extension  work,  will  of  course  be  the  relationship  between 
the  old  institute  scheme  and  the  new  extension  work.  Some  of  this  extension  work 
is  being  managed  by  departments  of  agricultural  education  and  by  experiment  stations, 
and  is  developing  in  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  ways.  Eventually  this  work  will  be 
thoroughly  systematized  under  one  general  management  and  known  definitely  as 
agricultural  college  extension  work;  each  institution  must  work  out  its  own  problem  of 
cooperation.    But  cooperation  there  must  be. 

Suppose  we  have  a  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes,  employed  by  the  agricul- 
tural college,  whose  chief  function  is  to  manage  a  well-developed  institute  system. 
Suppose  we  have  alongside  of  this  various  forms  of  extension  work  gradually  develop- 
ing. In  some  way  or  other  the  administration  of  the  college  must  secure  close  and 
definite  cooperation  between  these  different  lines  of  work. 

In  many  cases  the  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes  may  well  become  the  head 
of  the  whole  extension  movement,  and  out  of  the  present  institute  system  develop  a 
wide  extension  organization.  In  other  cases  it  may  seem  best  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  institute  work,  and  to  enlarge  more  rapidly  some  other  lines  of  work.  But  whatever 
is  done,  there  must  be  a  clear  understanding  within  the  college  and  in  the  public  mind 
of  what  is  going  on,  and  of  the  necessity  of  the  cooperation  to  be  secured. 

Cooperation  with  agricultural  colleges. — In  somewhat  less  than  one-third  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  farmers'  institutes  are  managed  by  state  boards  of  agriculture,  or  by  some 
voluntary  associations  receiving  state  aid,  and  have  no  organic  connection  with  the 
agricultural  college.  In  most  of  these  States  farmers'  institute  work  developed  under 
this  kind  of  management  before  agricultural  colleges  had  done  very  much  to  popularize 
agricultural  education.  The  early  boards  of  agriculture  regarded  it  as  one  of  their  chief 
functions  to  disseminate  agricultural  information.  Where  this  form  of  management 
exists  it  is  clear  that  the  cooperation  needed  is  largely  between  the  farmers'  institute 
system  and  the  agricultural  college  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  already  a  great 
deal  of  this  cooperation— in  many  States  close  cooperation — and  very  little  friction 
develops.  The  agricultural  colleges  furnish  a  good  many  lecturers  for  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, and  the  information  collected  by  the  colleges  is  always  at  the  disposal  of  the 
farmers'  institute  workers.  Your  committee  believes  that  even  closer  cooperation, 
however,  should  be  brought  about  by  mutual  agreement  as  to  special  phases  of  work 
that  will  be  developed  through  the  farmers'  institute  system  and  those  which  will  be 
chiefly  cared  for  by  the  agricultural  college  through  its  extension-work  department. 
In  general,  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  policy  that  the  farmers'  institute  system  should 
avoid  what  we  have  called  formal  instruction .  Doubtless  there  is  other  work  that  in 
the  nature  of  things  can  also  best  be  done  directly  by  the  college  and  by  the  college 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  board  of  agriculture  can  well  be  the  leader  in  certain 
movements  that  need  the  helping  hand  of  the  State  for  general  direction  and  leadership. 

The  final  place  of  the  farmers^  institutes  and  of  the  institute  system. — In  concluding  this 
part  of  the  report  let  us  repeat  that  the  farmers'  institute,  as  a  kind  of  meeting,  a  type  of 
work,  has  in  our  opinion  a  permanent  place  in  any  adequate  system  of  agricultural 
education,  no  matter  whether  it  is  carried  on  directly  by  the  agricultural  college  or  by 
the  state  board  of  agriculture,  or  similar  agency.  This  is  true  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  farmers'  institute.  It  is  a  public  meeting  in  which  the  farmers  themselves 
participate.  The  speakers  are  men  who  are  themselves  successful  farmers,  or  who  are 
in  extremely  close  touch  with  successful  farmers.  There  is  ample  room  for  discussion; 
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there  is  a  variety  of  topics;  there  is  interest,  and  there  is  enthusiasm.  There  is  the 
advantage  of  face-to-face  work,  the  power  of  the  spoken  word.  The  institute  is  an  event 
to  a  community  if  it  is  properly  managed.  It  is  thoroughly  reported  in  the  newspapers; 
it  draws  a  good  crowd.  It  "stirs  things  up"  and  ought  to  furnish,  and  usually  does 
furnish,  inspiration.  The  farmers'  institute,  or  something  very  much  like  it,  therefore, 
can  not  be  dispensed  with.  On  the  other  hand,  a  system  of  farmers'  institutes  is  really 
a  matter  of  convenience  and  wisdom.  Some  States  have  developed  a  very  thorough- 
going, systematic  plan  to  carry  on  farmers'  institutes  under  the  auspices  of  the  agricul- 
tural college;  other  States  have  developed  the  work  in  a  comparatively  unorganized 
fashion;  still  other  States  have  developed  a  farmers'  institute  system  through  the 
board  of  agriculture.  The  present  status,  therefore,  of  farmers'  institute  systems  is 
largely  historic.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  developed  out  of  the  conditions  peculiar  to 
the  different  States.  There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  any  logical  system  or  form  of 
management  is  better  than  another,  or  why  it  should  persist  indefinitely. 

Responsibility  for  different  kinds  of  work. — Your  committee  does  not  propose  to  pro- 
phesy that  the  tide  of  affairs  will  gradually  bring  all  farmers'  institute  work  into  the 
hands  of  the  agricultural  colleges;  nor  do  we  propose  to  lay  down  the  proposition  that 
we  think  that  is  what  ought  to  be  done.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  minor  matter.  In 
some  States  this  is  surely  going  to  be  the  result ;  in  other  States  it  will  take  a  long  time 
for  it  to  come  about,  even  if  it  ever  does,  and  undoubtedly  in  some  States  it  is  wholly 
undesirable  that  it  should  come  about.  As  we  have  just  said,  we  regard  this  as  wholly 
a  minor  matter.  There  is,  however,  in  our  judgment,  a  thoroughly  fundamental  con- 
sideration not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  work  of  cooperation  between  farmers'  institute 
systems  and  the  agricultural  college.  In  order  to  make  this  clear,  your  committee 
lays  down  the  following  general  propositions: 

(1)  The  college  is  primarily  an  educational  institution.  Its  design  is  to  serve  as  an 
organ  of  knowledge.  Its  task,  therefore,  is  to  discover  new  truths,  and  to  disseminate 
known  truths.  It  discovers  new  knowledge  and  makes  new  applications  of  knowledge 
through  the  experiment  station.  It  disseminates  knowledge  partly  through  its  means 
of  reaching  students  who  come  to  it  for  a  residence  of  a  greater  or  shorter  term,  and 
partly  b\  sowing  broadcast  among  the  people  at  large  those  grains  of  truth  that  promise 
most  for  the  development  of  a  good  harvest  of  agricultural  progress. 

(2)  It  therefore  becomes  the  function  of  the  college  to  teach  farmers,  as  well  as  to 
teach  the  students  who  come  to  college.  The  college  could  not  ignore  this  function 
if  it  wanted  to.  It  must  do  this  as  a  matter  of  debt  to  the  constituency  which  sup- 
ports it.  It  must  do  this  as  a  matter  of  public  demand.  It  is  eA'en  a  question  of  self- 
protection. 

(3)  Indeed,  the  agricultural  college,  simply  because  it  is  an  educational  institu- 
tion, because  it  is  organized  to  do  educational  work,  and  is  officered  by  men  whose 
interest  presumably  is  in  educational  purposes,  will  in  the  long  run  be  more  efficient 
than  any  other  public  agency  in  developing  popular  forms  of  education.  The  fact 
that  other  agencies  have  perhaps  been  more  powerful  does  not  at  the  present  time 
afford,  in  our  judgment,  a  forecast  for  the  future.  All  this  is  not  to  say  that  there 
may  not  be  a  multitude  of  means  of  disseminating  agricultural  information,  or  of 
reaching  the  rural  people,  other  than  those  of  the  agricultural  college.  The  greater 
the  work  of  the  agricultural  college  along  this  line  the  greater  the  scope  and  efficiency 
of  these  other  agencies  and  associations.  But  an  efficient  agricultural  college  must 
necessarily  be  the  most  efficient  organ  of  popular  agricultural  education,  at  least  in 
so  far  as  thoroughly  organized,  systematic  instruction  is  concerned. 

(4)  As  legislation  increases,  as  farmers  come  to  demand  more  protection,  there 
will  develop  an  increasing  need  for  what  may  be  called  control,  or  police  work  on 
the  part  of  the  State.  We  already  have  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  legislation,  and 
various  boards  and  commissions  are  designated  by  the  State  to  enforce  these  rules. 
The  State  is  also  inclined  to  head  large  movements  for  the  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry.  So  we  find  an  increasing  need  for  some  thoroughly  organized 
public  agency  which  shall  coA~er  the  ground  just  referred  to.  It  seems  to  your  commit- 
tee that  this  type  of  work  is  not  the  type  that  ought  to  be  done  by  the  agricultural 
college,  but  that  it  is  primarily  the  work  of  a  state  department  of  agriculture,  or  of  a 
state  board  of  agriculture.  It  would  seem  clear,  therefore,  that  the  highest  form  of 
cooperation  between  the  different  institutions  interested  in  farmers'  institute  work 
will  be  the  development  of  the  educational  work  chiefly  by  the  college,  and  the 
public  service  and  police  work  by  the  state  department  of  agriculture. 

Respectfully  submitted . 

Kenyon  L.  Butterfield, 
Geo.  McKerrow, 
Geo.  C.  Creelman, 

Committee, 
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Discussion. 

E.  E.  Elliott,  of  Idaho,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  home-life  education  as  a  funda- 
mental agency,  and  also  emphasized  the  need  of  education  in  building  up  the  soil. 
In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  L.  R.  Taft  read  the  following  report: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MOVABLE  SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE , 

The  various  reports  of  the  standing  committee  on  movable  schools  of  agriculture, 
as  presented  at  the  annual  meetings  of  this  association  during  the  last  four  years,  have 
dealt  with  the  needs,  objects,  and  development  of  this  branch  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion work  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  a  very  thorough  manner.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  association,  if  he  did  not  first  suggest  it,  was  the  first  to  bring  this  work 
to  the  attention  of  the  association.  After  looking  into  the  methods  employed  in 
European  countries  in  1905,  he  presented  a  paper  on  movable  schools  of  agriculture 
which  brought  it  to  the  general  notice  of  all  interested  in  the  extension  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge  on  this  continent.  Long  institutes,  short  courses,  traveling  dairies, 
and  seed,  alfalfa,  and  corn  trains  had  paved  the  way  for  and  made  a  stepping-stone 
from  the  regular  institute  to  the  more  thorough,  systematic,  and  advanced  step — the 
movable  school  of  agriculture.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  undertaken  to 
prepare  courses  of  study  for  this  purpose,  and  has  already  issued  bulletins  giving 
courses  in  cheese  making,  fruit  growing,  and  cereal  foods  for  these  schools. 

In  1906  this  matter  was  further  dealt  with  by  an  able  committee,  and  on  their 
recommendation  the  association  passed  a  resolution  approving  of  the  use  of  such 
schools  and  commending  the  form  of  organization  outlined  and  courses  of  study  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  result  was  that  many  States  and 
Provinces  accepted  the  advice  and,  as  far  as  the  organization  in  each  would  permit, 
attempted  to  put  into  practice  the  principle  of  this  work. 

We  have  no  accurate  record  of  the  advancement  made  in  1907,  but  the  report  for 
1908  shows  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Hamilton  in  1905,  and  the  advice  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee in  1906,  bore  good  fruit.  The  courses  of  study  and  specific  form  of  organization 
recommended  were  not  generally  accepted,  but  the  principle  of  the  movable  school 
movement  was  put  into  practice  in  many  different  forms  and  under  many  different 
names.  At  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  in  Washington  nine  months  ago,  ten  States 
had  taken  up  the  work,  and  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  five  Provinces  and  ten 
other  States  were  taking  it  up.  This  is  in  brief  a  statement  of  the  growth  of  the 
movable  shool  movement  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the  status  of  the  movement  was  placed  before  you 
a  year  ago  rendered  it  inadvisable  that  this  feature  be  touched  upon  this  year.  Your 
committee  have,  therefore,  confined  themselves  to  a  brief  and  very  general  consid- 
eration of  the  work  as  it  is  developing  in  the  country  to-day. 

Movable  schools  of  agriculture,  as  such,  exist  in  but  a  few  States  and  Provinces. 
Under  various  other  names  they  are  doing  good  work  in  nearly  every  section  of 
North  America.  Institutions  known  as  long  institutes,  short  courses  in  stock  judging, 
seed  judging,  fruit  growing,  cheese  making,  butter  making,  domestic  science,  poultry 
raising,  and  grain  production;  seed  specials;  alfalfa  specials;  corn  specials;  farmers' 
institute  schools,  and  many  others  are  carrying  advanced  instruction  to  the  rural 
population  in  all  branches  of  agriculture  as  surely,  if  not  as  thoroughly,  as  the  movable 
schools.  Thorough  and  advanced  agricultural  instruction  for  the  maximum  number 
of  that  class  of  the  community  that  has,  as  it  were,  graduated  from  the  regular  insti- 
tute, is  the  aim  of  the  movement,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  known  as  a  mov- 
able school  if  these  results  are  attained  under  some  other  name.  We,  however,  com- 
mend the  movable  school  as  at  first  launched  as  being  the  best  in  principle,  and  we 
recommend  all  institute  workers  and  agricultural  extension  superintendents  to 
develop  their  present  organization  in  such  a  way  that  this  work  may,  if  not  imme- 
diately, at  least  in  the  near  future,  be  taken  up  in  conjunction  with  it. 

The  most  popular  form  this  movement  has  taken  is  known  as  the  ' '  Short  courses  in 
agriculture,"  which  are  put  on  at  different  places  in  different  States.  Iowa  and  Colo- 
rado probably  show  the  greatest  development  in  this  direction.  The  farmers'  insti- 
tute schools  or  short  courses  in  Nebraska  are  closely  related  to  this  movement,  and 
the  work  of  the  movable  schools  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Alberta,  and  that  in 
the  county  agricultural  schools  of  Wisconsin  is  achieving  practically  the  same  results 
under  somewhat  similar  management. 

Specialization  in  subject  matter,  thoroughness  of  teaching  plan,  and  careful  com- 
bination of  principle  and  practice,  applied  in  as  many  cases,  and  reaching  the  largest 
possible  number  of  rural  people,  should  be  the  aim  of  the  institute  or  extension 
department.  If  we  are  to  be  worthy  of  our  trust,  we  must  reach  more  people  than 
the  agricultural  college  does  at  present,  and  we  must  give  them  more  thorough  and 
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definite  information  than  the  old-time  institute.  To  do  this,  the  movable  school  of 
agriculture  has  come  to  our  aid. 

When  instituting  this  work  several  things  should  be  taken  into  consideration — 

The  extent  of  territory  in  charge. — A  small  State  with  an  agricultural  college  near  its 
center  and  good  transportation  facilities  has  less  use  for  movable  schools  than  a 
larger  one,  especially  where  transporation  facilities  are  poor.  When  an  agricultural 
college  can  be  reached  at  a  minimum  cost  it  is  well  that  every  opportunity  and  encour- 
agement be  given  students  to  take  short  courses  at  such  institutions  before  it  is  decided 
to  conduct  movable  schools  a  short  distance  away. 

Advancement  in  agricultural  'knowledge  on  the  fart  of  the  people  to  be  served. — A  new 
district  containing  a  population  which  does  not  appreciate  thoroughly  its  own  condi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  line  of  agriculture  to  be  followed  can  probably  be  served  best 
for  a  short  time  by  the  regular  institute  or  the  long  institute  where  practical  men  give 
their  experience  on  agricultural  questions,  and  where  the  intensely  practical  side  of 
the  work  receives  more  attention  than  the  "  why  "  of  the  methods  used.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  constituencies  where  farmers'  institutes  have  been  in  vogue  for  some  time 
the  leading  farmers  have  imbibed  a  large  share  of  the  information  the  institutes  have 
to  give,  and  if  progress  is  to  be  made  something  must  be  done  to  give  them  more 
advanced  and  scientific  information.  It  is  just  here  the  movable  school  fits  in.  It 
takes  the  more  practical  part  of  the  agricultural  college  work  together  with  enough 
science  to  make  it  understood  and  interesting  to  the  man  on  the  soil  who  can  not  go  to 
college  and  who  for  possibly  legitimate  reasons  will  not  attend  the  regular  institute. 

The  percentage  of  the  population  now  being  reached  by  the  present  system. — Every 
director  of  extension  work  has  a  fair  idea  of  the  percentage  of  men  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture who  are  reached  and  influenced  under  the  present  system  of  instruction  in  his 
State  or  Province.  General  experience  teaches  that  the  attendance  at  farmers'  insti- 
tute meetings  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  what  it  should  be.  Where  such  is  the  case 
and  where  no  organization  similar  to  the  movable  school  exists  your  committee  strongly 
advises  its  introduction.  The  institute  directors  and  extension  superintendents  will 
find  that  it  not  only  does  most  valuable  work  in  the  districts  where  it  is  held,  but  it 
incites  the  whole  population  to  a  deeper  regard  for  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  an  agricultural  education.  This  is  an  indirect  result  but  one  that  should  not 
be  overlooked. 

Coordination  with  or  fitting  into  other  work. — Many  States  have  very  thoroughly  organ- 
ized extension  departments  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  insert  movable  schools. 
Where  county  agricultural  high  schools  exist,  where  short  courses  are  held  in  different 
parts,  or  where  the  organization  takes  thorough  information  on  the  lines  of  agriculture 
being  followed  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  movable  school  is  not  so  necessary  and 
could  not  so  well  be  made  to  fit  into  the  other  work.  Wliere  a  complete  organization 
of  this  kind  does  not  exist,  your  committee  suggests  that  the  directors  interest  them- 
selves in  the  holding  of  movable  schools.  We  feel  that  these  will  assist  the  farming 
community  by  giving  its  individual  members  the  opportunity  of  getting  at  first  hand 
thorough,  reliable,  and  complete  instruction  in  the  work  they  are  following. 

Securing  the  staff. — The  men  who  do  the  lecturing  and  demonstration  work  should 
be  taken  very  largely  from  the  agricultural  college,  experiment  station,  board  or 
department  of  agriculture.  It  is  hardly  necessary  that  your  committee  impress  upon 
the  directors  the  desirability  of  having  thoroughly  capable  demonstrators  and  lec- 
turers on  all  subjects  taken  up. 

Cost. — From  investigations  made  your  committee  believes  that  the  cost  of  demon- 
stration apparatus  and  the  salary  of  speakers  and  demonstrators  should  be  borne  by 
the  State,  while  the  board  and  traveling  expenses  of  speakers,  rent  of  building,  and 
all  other  expenses  should  be  met  by  the  district  or  organization  in  charge.  It  would 
be  idle  to  quote  figures  here  since  the  different  classes  held  will  require  such  vastly 
different  apparatus  and  demonstration  material  that  approximate  costs  would  convey 
little  meaning.  A  close  estimate  can,  however,  be  prepared  by  those  in  charge  and 
provision  made  to  meet  all  probable  liabilities.  In  Iowa,  corn  shows  have  been  held 
at  the  time  of  the  courses  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  prize  corn,  together 
with  that  from  advertising,  entries,  and  membership  fees  completely  covered  all 
expenses. 

In  closing,  your  committee  indorses  the  whole  principle  of  the  movable -school 
movement  as  being  one  that  will  at  a  minimum  cost  carry  to  a  great  number  of  people 
a  systematic,  thorough,  and  definite  knowledge  concerning  the  different  branches  of 
agriculture  followed  in  the  sections  of  the  continent  where  it  is  taken  up. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Bracken, 
Alva  Agee, 
L.  R.  Taft, 
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Discussion. 

L.  R.  Taft,  of  Michigan,  remarked  that  each  State  should  be  its  own  judge  as  regards 
its  movable-school  needs.  Farmers  who  have  outgrown  or  graduated,  so  to  speak, 
from  ordinary  institutes  should  find  the  movable  school  profitable.  A  small  fee 
should  be  charged. 

Val  Keyser,  of  Nebraska,  described  the  movable  schools  in  his  State  where  they 
have  proven  to  be  a  great  success.  They  require  twenty -five  signers  at  $10  each  in 
order  to  establish  a  school,  and  the  instructors  in  the  agricultural  college  are  largely 
used  in  these  movable  schools.  The  college  furnished  charts  and  the  like,  and  the 
community  furnished  building,  furniture,  and  materials  used  in  demonstration. 

E.  A.  Burnett,  of  Nebraska,  brought  out  the  need  of  pioneer  work  and  ordinary 
institute  work  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  movable  schools. 

J.  H.  Worst,  of  North  Dakota,  remarked  on  the  growing  demand  in  the  Northwest 
for  movable  schools,  and  called  attention  to  the  practice  in  Holland  of  having  a  director 
for  each  Province,  to  whom  the  farmers  go  for  advice  and  assistance. 

G.  A.  Putnam,  of  Ontario,  stated  that  they  had  conducted  movable  schools  in  places 
where  the  regular  institutes  were  a  failure,  and  the  result  was  excellent  schools,  fol- 
lowed by  renewed  interest  in  the  regular  institutes;  and  he  regarded  the  movable 
schools  as  meeting  with  greater  success  than  any  other  work. 

E.  E.  Kaufman,  of  California,  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable 
instructors  for  movable  schools. 

R.  A.  Pearson,  of  New  York,  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  movable-school  work  in  his 
State. 

W.  C.  Latta,  of  Indiana,  spoke  of  the  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  college 
faculty  as  making  the  best  instructors  for  movable  schools,  where  some  scientific  as 
well  as  practical  knowledge  is  essential. 

Val  Keyser,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  chairman,  read  the  following  report: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  INSTITUTES. 

In  answer  to  a  list  of  questions  sent  to  all  the  States  and  Provinces  active  in  this 
association,  forty  replies  were  received.  Of  this  number,  twenty-four  reported  that 
no  boys'  and  girls'  institutes  or  meetings  of  this  kind  had  been  held  as  yet,  though  quite 
a  number  of  the  States  expressed  their  appreciation  of  work  in  agriculture  and  domes- 
tic science  for  the  young  people. 

Sixteen  States  have  organizations  conducting  work  for  the  boys  and  girls  along 
institute  lines,  but  very  few  of  these  organizations  are  designated  as  boys'  and  girls' 
institutes. 

Arkansas. — Arkansas  has  organized  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  to  be  conducted  by  the 
department  of  agricultural  education.  No  specific  appropriation  is  made,  but  the 
work  is  aided  by  the  contingent  funds  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  University  of 
Arkansas.  The  boys'  corn  clubs  are  local  affairs  handled  by  the  counties.  Boys  are 
expected  to  exhibit  at  county,  state,  and  national  fans.  The  college  will  send  out 
judges.    Age  limit  of  contestants,  20  years.    C.  F.Adams,  dean  and  director. 

Florida. — Florida  has  no  separate  organizations  for  boys  and  girls  as  institutes.  The 
farmers'  institute  speakers  have  from  time  to  time  addressed  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
public  schools,  either  in  the  school  houses  or  at  separate  meetings  at  the  farmers' 
institutes.    P.  H.  Rolfs,  director. 

Illinois. — The  greater  part  of  the  work  with  boys  and  girls  is  done  through  the  county 
superintendents  of  schools.  We  make  no  attempt  to  direct  the  work,  but  encourage  it 
in  every  way  possible.  In  some  counties  the  work  is  effective  and  valuable.  It 
results  in  carrying  instruction  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science  into  the  common 
schools,  which  is  the  aim.  Contests  are  held  in  connection  with  regular  farmers' 
institutes.  The  state  department  cooperates  with  the  school  system,  which  has  local 
organizations  in  some  counties,  and  holds  county  contests,  but  no  state  show  or  state 
meeting.  The  institute  lecturers  sometimes  address  meetings,  giving  instruction  in 
corn  judging.  No  money  is  appropriated  for  this  work,  but  it  is  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  county  institutes.  Frank  H.  Hall,  superintendent  farmers'  institutes. 
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Indiana. — Indiana  holds  boys'  and  girls'  institutes  as  part  of  the  farmers'  insti- 
tutes. The  county  chairman  of  institutes  and  the  county  superintendents  usually 
cooperate  in  organizing  these  clubs.  The  state  superintendent  only  suggests  and 
advises.  Contests  in  the  growing  and  exhibiting  of  corn  and  in  making  and  judging 
bread  and  butter  are  held  by  the  counties,  but  no  state  meeting.  The  State  has  fifteen 
clubs  and  forty  contests.  Fourteen  sessions  of  the  regular  farmers'  institutes  were  also 
reported.  Speakers  and  judges  are  sent  whenever  practicable,  and  their  talks  have 
direct  relation  to  the  work  of  the  clubs.  No  state  appropriation  is  made,  but  the  work 
is  financed  by  county  farmers'  institute  associations.  One  county  appropriated 
$1,000.  Excellent  interest  is  manifested  and  fine  exhibits  are  shown  at  contests. 
An  effort  is  made  to  hold  school  clubs  with  school  districts  officered  by  members,  but 
supervised  by  teachers,  holding  meetings  at  definite  times.  W.  C.  Latta,  superin- 
tendent of  farmers'  institutes. 

Kansas. — Kansas  has  held  no  special  institutes  for  boys  and  girls,  but  quite  often 
a  session  of  the  regular  farmers'  institute  is  given  over  to  the  boys  and  girls.  Contests 
for  the  boys  and  girls  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science  are  conducted.  Boys  and 
girls  are  divided  into  two  classes  according  to  age:  Class  A,  15-21  inclusive;  Class  B, 
10-14  inclusive.  The  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes  and  agricultural  extension 
of  the  college  of  agriculture  expects  to  have  a  man  whose  special  duties  are  to  look 
after  the  work  of  the  boys  in  agriculture,  and  a  woman  to  have  charge  of  the  work  of 
the  girls  in  domestic  science.    J.  H.  Miller,  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes. 

Michigan. — In  about  a  dozen  counties  contests  for  boys  and  girls  were  carried  on. 
The  arrangements  for  this  work  were  all  looked  after  by  the  farmers'  institute  asso- 
ciation and  county  commissioner  of  schools.  Prizes  for  the  best  ten  ears  of  corn  or 
peck  of  potatoes  and  for  samples  of  bread,  butter,  and  sewing  were  offered.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  in  a  number  of  counties  to  have  preliminary  meetings  of  the 
boys  who  are  to  enter  the  contest  at  which  special  instruction  in  corn  culture  is  given. 
The  exhibition  of  the  products  is  shown  in  connection  with  the  county  institutes  and 
the  best  samples  are  then  shown  at  the  state  round-up  institutes,  where  special  prizes 
for  corn  are  offered  by  the  State  Corn  Improvers'  Association.  While  no  special 
institutes  for  boys  and  girls  have  been  held,  at  fully  one  hundred  of  the  farmers' 
institutes  the  schools  have  been  dismissed  and  the  program  for  the  afternoon  and 
evening  sessions  was  arranged  to  be  of  special  interest  to  the  boys  and  girls.  At 
these  meetings  a  special  speaker,  furnished  by  the  commissioner  of  schools,  was 
present  and  took  part  in  the  program.  At  still  other  institutes,  classes  from  the 
high  schools  and  from  the  county  normal  schools  were  in  attendance  and  wTere  expected 
to  furnish  a  write  up  of  the  papers  presented  as  a  literary  exercise.  The  topics  related 
to  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  the  home.  No  special  appropriation  has  been 
made  for  this  work,  all  expenses  being  paid  out  of  general  institute  funds,  except 
local  expenses  and  prizes,  which  are  looked  after  by  the  county  institute  societies. 
L.  R.  Taft,  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes. 

Minnesota. — The  main  work  done  along  this  line  has  been  through  boys'  and  girls' 
contests.  The  meetings  held  in  connection  with  this  work  are  called  special  seed 
institutes.  The  contests  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendents  in 
different  counties.  Last  year  thirty-one  counties  were  active  in  the  work;  forty-four 
counties  are  now  carrying  on  this  work.  One  man  is  employed  by  the  department  of 
farmers'  institutes  for  three  months  of  the  year  to  go  from  county  to  county  with  the 
county  superintendent  to  visit  schools  and  talk  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken.  He 
also  addresses  gatherings  of  school-teachers  and  school  officers'  meetings.  No  money 
is  appropriated  for  this  work.  Prizes  for  contests  come  from  private  subscriptions. 
Other  work  is  paid  for  from  farmers'  institute  fund.  The  judges  usually  speak  on 
subjects  pertaining  to  exhibits  at  state  contests  and  general  agricultural  education. 
The  age  limit  of  contestants  is  usually  18.  A.  D.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  farmers' 
institutes. 

Mississippi. — In  Mississippi  the  work  is  financed  by  the  department  of  farmers' 
institutes.  Various  names  are  applied  to  these  boys'  and  girls'  organizations.  The 
age  limit  for  contestants  is  from  10  to  21.  The  department  of  farmers'  institutes  fur- 
nishes speakers  and  judges.  Thirty-two  counties  have  boys'  corn  clubs  and  a  few  have 
girls'  domestic  science  clubs.  The  aggregate  membership  of  these  clubs  is,  at  present, 
about  6,000.  The  girls'  clubs  have  a  membership  of  about  1,000.  This  work  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendents,  who  call  upon  the  college  faculty  for 
judges  and  lecturers  at  the  contests.  The  best  exhibits  from  county  contests  are  taken 
to  the  state  fair.  In  some  of  this  work  in  one  county,  having  a  boys'  corn-growing 
club  of  300  members,  the  largest  yield  per  acre  last  year  was  124  bushels  and  the  aver- 
age of  the  300  boys  was  70  per  acre.  The  last  legislature  passed  a  law  establishing 
county  agricultural  high  schools.  Ten  counties  have  taken  advantage  of  this  privi- 
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lege.  The  institute  department  visits  these  schools  and  helps  to  work  out  a  curricu- 
lum for  them  and  hold?  a  short  course  in  agriculture  from  three  to  six  days  at  each  school 
during  the  year.    E.  R.  Lloyd,  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes. 

Nebraska— In  Nebraska  boys'  and  girls'  institutes  have  been  conducted,  beginning 
with  the  season  1905-6.  This  work  is  more  commonly  called  "boys'  and  girls'  county 
contests  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science."  The  work  is  supervised  jointly  by  the 
state  department  of  public  instruction  and  the  University  of  Nebraska  through  the 
department  of  farmers'  institutes.  The  county  superintendents  are,  as  a  rule,  county 
managers  and  work  largely  through  the  teachers  of  the  rural  schools,  although  the 
schools  in  towns  are  allowed  to  participate.  Bulletins  to  aid  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  work  are  furnished  in  editions  of  from  10,000  to  15,000.  Thirty-three  contests 
were  held  during  the  past  season,  to  which  speakers  and  judges  were  sent  from  the 
university.  The  total  number  of  boys  and  girls  attending  these  contests  was  9,266. 
At  several  of  the  contests  there  was  such  a  large  number  of  exhibits  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  send  two  men  and  two  women  in  order  to  finish  the  judging  in  one  day. 
During  the  present  year  the  boys  are  carrying  on  some  experiments  with  corn  such  as: 
The  ear  to  the  row  test;  soil  fertility  and  rate  of  planting.  The  girls  will  exhibit 
their  work  in  cutting  and  fitting  aprons  and  shirtwaists.  A  short  course  in  agriculture 
and  domestic  science,  lasting  for  one  week,  is  offered  by  the  school  of  agriculture  to 
delegates  from  each  county  holding  a  contest,  during  the  week  of  the  state  meetings 
of  organized  agriculture.  Fifty  counties  are  carrying  on  the  work  this  season.  The 
state  board  of  agriculture  and  state  corn  improvers'  association  are  contributing  to 
the  support  of  this  work  and  a  special  judging  contest  is  arranged  for  boys  at  the  state 
fair.    Yal  Keyser,  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes. 

New  Fori.— New  York  has  held  a  large  number  of  meetings  for  boys  and  girls  in 
agriculture  and  domestic  science.  This  work  has  been  conducted  by  the  state  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  and  the  state  college  of  agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  They 
also  cooperate  with  the  state  department  of  education,  which  department  furnishes 
one  speaker  to  go  with  each  institute  corps.  Principals  of  schools  and  school  teachers 
are  notified  in" advance  when  the  institutes  will  be  held  in  their  localities.  The 
representative  from  the  state  department  of  education  and  one  or  two  of  the  institute 
speakers  go  to  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  giving  talks  to  the  children.  These  ad- 
dresses are  often  given  before  the  school  children  while  the  institute  is  being  conducted 
in  another  building.  We  have  no  figures  at  hand  of  money  used  in  this  work.  The 
fact  is  that  we  are  getting  large  results  from  very  small  expenditures.  We  believe 
strongly  in  work  with  and  for  the  children  and  we  have  four  or  five  excellent  speakers 
who  discuss  agriculture  from  the  standpoint  of  the  young  people.  R.  A.  Pearson, 
commissioner  of  agriculture. 

North  Dakota. — This  work  in  North  Dakota  is  called  agricultural  contests  for  boys 
and  girls.  It  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  state  department  of  agriculture, 
which  cooperates  with  the  school  system.  County  superintendents  supervise  county 
organizations.  The  nature  of  the  work  is  agriculture  with  a  little  domestic  science 
and  domestic  art.  No  state  meetings  are  held,  but  speakers  are  sent  from  the  college 
of  agriculture  to  aid  the  local  meetings.  They  talk  corn  possibilities,  varieties  adapted 
to  conditions,  and  cultural  methods;  also  take  up  questions  of  poultry  and  potato 
growing.  The  railroads  furnish  transportation.  Other  expenses  are  borne  by  local 
superintendents.  The  benefits  of  this  work  are  that  the  young  people  are  receiving 
facts  worth  knowing  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  farming  as  a  vocation.  T.  A.  Hover- 
stad,  superintendent  farmers'  institutes. 

Oklahoma. — The  school  of  agriculture  is  organizing  the  Oklahoma  boys'  and  girls' 
agricultural  club.  The  plan  is  to  organize  local  clubs  wherever  possible,  and  teachers, 
county  superintendents,  farmers'  institute  officers,  and  women's  auxiliary  societies 
are  invited  to  cooperate  in  forming  these  clubs  and  to  send  the  names  of  all  boys 
and  girls  interested  to  the  school  of  agriculture,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  and  to  arrange 
for  a  competitive  exhibit  in  each  county  in  connection  with  the  next  farmers'  institute. 
County  superintendents  take  this  matter  up  with  the  institute  officers  and  announce- 
ments are  made  as  early  as  possible  of  the  classes  for  which  premiums  will  be  given. 
It  is  suggested  that  separate  classes  be  arranged  for  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  and 
for  adults.  The  prizes  cover  all  the  common  farm  crops  and  as  many  varieties  of 
each  as  the  funds  will  permit;  also  such  household  products  as  needlework,  bread, 
pastries,  canned  fruit,  and  butter.  The  college  will,  from  time  to  time,  send  the 
boys  and  girls  instruction  upon  the  various  lines  of  work  in  which  they  may  be  inter- 
ested. It  is  hoped  that  this  movement  will  arouse  such  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
boys  and  girls  and  make  them  so  skillful  in  their  common  work  as  to  raise  it  from  the 
realm  of  drudgery.  H.  P.  Miller,  superintendent. 
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Ontario. — We  have  not  in  Ontario  what  can  be  called  '•boys'  and  girls'  institutes.'' 
Some  of  the  institutes  have  held  special  judging  classes  for  boys  and  have,  in  a  few 
instances,  given  small  prizes  to  those  who  have  shown  the  greatest  ability  in  judging 
live  stock  and  grain.  At  some  of  the  women's  institutes — of  which  we  have  525  to 530 — 
they  have  taken  up  work  of  special  interest  to  girls.  The  younger  daughters  of  mem- 
bers bring  samples  of  cooking,  canned  fruit,  and  other  articles  prepared  in  the  home, 
for  exhibition  at  the  institutes.  Small  prizes  are  awarded  or  recognition  given  in 
some  other  way  to  the  girls  showing  greatest  ability  in  preparing  exhibits,  also  in 
explaining  how  the  dishes  or  articles  were  prepared.  We  have  district  representatives 
in  eleven  counties  of  the  Province,  and  some  of  these  have  done  some  work  with  the 
school  children.  For  instance,  in  one  county  samples  of  various  kinds  of  seeds — 
potatoes,  turnips,  mangels,  etc.,  are  distributed  among  the  scholars  of  three  schools. 
The  pupils  plant  these  in  a  certain  way  and  follow  directions  in  caring  for  and  har- 
vesting the  same.  The  scholars  accepting  seeds  are  required  to  exhibit  the  produce  at 
a  fall  fair  held  at  the  central  school.  This  is  creating  great  interest  and  will,  no  doubt, 
result  in  much  benefit  to  those  who  participate.  The  work  of  the  district  representa- 
tive is  under  the  joint  control  of  the  department  of  education  and  the  department  of 
agriculture.    George  A.  Putnam,  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes. 

Pennsyh  ania. — This  State  has  no  separate  department  for  boys'  and  girls'  institutes, 
but  many  county  superintendents  and  teachers  cooperate  and  bring  classes  to  the 
farmers'  institutes,  where  a  separate  session  is  devoted  to  topics  for  them.  Many 
counties  haA'e  corn  and  poultry  exhibits  which  give  good  results.  Speakers  and 
judges  pass  upon  the  merits  of  exhibits  in  competition.    A.  L.  Martin,  superintendent. 

South  Dakota. — South  Dakota* has  held  but  one  boys'  and  girls'  institute  to  which 
special  lecturers  were  sent.  The  meeting  lasted  four  days,  with  an  examination  on 
the  fifth  day.  at  which  local  people  donated  prizes.  Regular  class  instruction  in  stock 
and  corn  judging  was  given  for  the  boys.  The  girls  had  separate  lecturers  between 
the  women's  meetings,  at  which  the  subjects  of  needlework,  care  of  the  body,  and 
home  hygiene  were  taken  up.  The  girls  also  attended  the  women's  meetings  when 
culinary  demonstrations  were  given.  These  meetings  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  boys'  and  girls'  institutes,  but  there  have  been  no  available  funds  to  conduct  them. 
Several  boys'  corn  shows  are  held  in  connection  with  farmers'  institutes,  in  which 
cases  judges  were  furnished  by  the  state  department  of  farmers'  institutes.  About 
fifteen  counties  have  organizations  for  conducting  boys'  and  girls'  contests.  Expenses 
are  raised  by  local  subscriptions.  The  age  limit  is  based  upon  whether  or  not  the 
pupil  is  attending  school.  Where  these  contests  are  held,  more  interest  is  taken  on 
the  part  of  the  young  people  in  institute  work,  and  it  seems  to  dignify  the  profession  of 
agriculture  in  the  minds  of  the  boys  and  girls.  A.  E.  Chamberlain,  superintendent 
farmers'  institutes. 

Washington. — The  State  of  Washington  has  taken  up  this  work  through  the  college 
of  agriculture  and  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company.  A  number  of 
demonstrations  are  conducted  in  corn  counties  and  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best 
yield  of  corn  on  one-fourth  acre.  The  prizes  run  as  follows:  First.  $40;  second,  $30; 
third.  $20:  fourth,  $10;  and  for  best  ten  ears  selected  from  competing  tract,  first.  $5: 
second,  $3;  third,  $2.  There  are  536  boys  enrolled  in  this  contest.  They  were  addressed 
in  a  separate  coach  on  the  train  and  received  printed  instructions.  The  work  is  not 
held  in  connection  with  regular  fanners'  institutes.  R.  W.  Thatcher,  director  of 
station. 

In  compiling  this  report,  the  committee  has  considered  it  a  privilege  to  mention 
the  different  organizations  which  have  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  work  along 
the  lines  of  agriculture  and  domestic  science  for  the  young  people.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  increasing  interest  which  the  various  States  are  taking  in  this  work  for  boys 
and  girls.  In  the  report  of  the  1907  meeting  of  the  association  only  six  States  had 
undertaken  work  of  this  character.  Xot  quite  two  years  have  passed,  and  to-day  we 
have  reports  from  fifteen  States  that  are  conducting  some  form  of  boys'  and  girls' 
institutes,  and  many  of  the  superintendents  from  other  States  realize  the  importance 
of  this  movement,  and  are  only  hindered  from  undertaking  the  work  by  lack  of  funds. 
In  many  respects  the  institutes  for  boys  and  girls  have  a  decided  advantage  over 
meetings  of  this  sort  conducted  tor  the  benefit  of  adults.  Where  boys'  and  girls' 
organizations  are  managed  by  officers  connected  with  the  public  school  system,  and 
the  membership  consists  largely  of  children  of  school  age,  an  effective  method  of 
getting  information  to  the  members  is  afforded.  Where  contests  are  held,  a  direct 
means  of  measuring  the  good  accomplished  is  established,  as  the  boys  and  girls  bring 
the  perfected  product  of  their  work  in  the  form  of  exhibits  to  be  shown  at  the  contest. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  working  with  these  little  men  and  little  women  at  the 
period  when  the  formation  of  the  right  habits  and  right  ideas  of  industry  is  most  iin- 
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portant.  These  boys  and  girls  are  at  the  age  when  their  enthusiasm  runs  highest. 
Their  interests  and  activities  are  directed  in  channels  which  will  sharpen  their  insight 
and  increase  their  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  their  daily  duties  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  home.  The  ultimate  object  of  undertaking  this  work,  as  expressed  by 
many  of  our  superintendents,  is  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  agriculture  into  the 
curriculum  of  the  common  schools.  The  committee  believes  that  when  this  object 
is  accomplished  there  will  still  be  room  for  boys'  and  girls'  institutes  and  organizations 
of  this  character,  especially  if  the  contest  is  made  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  work. 

The  competitive  idea  is  likely  to  continue  throughout  the  existence  of  humanity. 
In  nature's  scheme  of  generous  planting,  species  in  the  vegetable  world  vie  with  one 
another  for  existence.  This  principle  is  equally  true  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
great  state  fairs  are  maintained  largely  because  of  the  opportunity  they  offer  for  men 
to  exhibit  their  handiwork  in  competition.  This  system  has  become  a  great  educa- 
tional factor  in  improving  the  animals  and  crops  produced  upon  the  farm.  The  con- 
tests for  boys  and  girls  are  no  less  important  than  the  local  fairs  of  our  States,  andwhen 
held  in  connection  with  an  institute  or  a  meeting  which  affords  an  opportunity  for 
the  exchanging  of  ideas  concerned  in  the  production  of  these  material  things,  much 
good  is  sine  to  result.  Your  committee  heartily  indorses  the  plan  of  having  these  boys 
and  girls  work  with  useful  things  and  practical  problems,  such  as  the  improvement 
of  corn  and  other  cereals;  the  making  of  bread,  butter,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
which  have  so  interested  the  young  people. 

We  recommend  that,  wherever  possible,  the  state  college  or  department  fostering 
this  work  try  to  cooperate  with  the  public  school  system. 

We  have  asked  Mr.  E.  C.  Bishop,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Ne- 
braska, who  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  this  work,  to  prepare  the  brief  article 
which  follow.-. 

Mr.  Bishop  says: 

"The  work  of  the  Nebraska  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  idea  that 
all  education  is  not  obtained  from  booKs;  that  the  ordinary  routine  affairs  of  the 
home,  if  properly  administered,  may  become  not  only  educative  in  a  high  degree,  but 
enjoyable  and  uplifting.  The  long-continued  cry  against  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
public  schools  comes  from  the  feeling  that  there  is  not  felt  in  the  homes  that  degree  of 
interest,  skill,  and  enjoyment  which  should  exist  in  those  things  which  demand  the 
attention  and  service  of  the  young  people  who  must  live  in  the  home  and  are  educated 
for  that  purpose  in  school. 

" Education  which  unfits  the  youth  for  the  home  life  is  wrong  education;  education 
which  encourages  the  formation  of  undesirable  mental,  moral,  or  physical  habits  is 
bad  education,  education  which  within  itself  is  good  but  which  draws  the  youth  away 
from  essential  elements  which  are  necessary  to  the  best  development  of  citizenship 
is  careless,  misdirected  education.  A  State  can  not  afford  to  spend  the  funds  of  the 
people  for  wrong  education,  bad  education,  or  careless,  misdirected  education. 

"Since  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery  on  the  farm  and  labor-saving  devices 
in  the  home,  the  tendency  is  a  general  relaxation  of  the  earlier  educative  home  practices 
which  train  the  child  to  become  skilled  in  the  industrial  arts  concerned  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  home.  The  result  is  now  being  felt  in  the  lessened  interests  of  the  child 
in  the  affairs  of  home  life.  The  lack  of  interest  and  skill  in  performing  the  ordinary 
yet  necessary  tasks  about  the  home  has  naturally  developed  a  desire  in  the  child  to 
seek  elsewhere  than  the  home  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  right  ambition.  The  school 
has  gradually  taken  to  itself  the  neglected  duties  of  the  home.  Courses  of  study  are 
now  including  such  of  the  industrial  work  as  can  be  provided  and  handled  in  the  school . 
Where  provision  can  be  made,  instruction  in  domestic  science  and  manual  training  is 
introduced. 

"But  the  schools  that  can  and  do  provide  such  training  are  far  too  few.  We  must 
have  a  connecting  link  between  the  school  and  the  home  which  will  encourage  the 
child  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge,  inspiration,  and  ideals  presented  there,  by  carry- 
ing to  the  home  the  desire  to  know  more  about  the  things  which  concern  his  everyday 
life,  and  to  acquire  a  reasonable  degree  of  skill  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

"When  the  child  learns  to  make  all  his  work  educative  by  doing  it  the  very  best 
way  it  can  be  done,  then  his  work  becomes  attractive,  and  his  home  is  the  center  of 
his  interest,  activity,  and  enjoyment. 

"It  is  for  this  purpose  that  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  have  been  organized  in  Nebraska 
schools.  The  aim  is  through  the  teacher  to  cause  the  boy  to  become  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  farm  or  the  activities  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  cause  the 
girl  to  become  interested  in  the  work  of  the  home  in  preparing  food  and  wearing 
apparel,  and  household  decoration  and  furnishings,  to  cultivate  a  love  of  flowers,  an 
interest  in  plant  and  animal  life,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  items  of  interest  in  the 
home  life. 
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kiThe  best  way  to  awaken  a  proper  degree  of  interest  in  any  good  work  is  to  cause  the 
child  to  do  that  work  with  his  own  hands,  to  study  it  as  he  works,  to  learn  the  why, 
the  when,  and  the  how,  of  all  processes  concerned,  and  to  do  everything  attempted 
the  best  way  it  can  be  clone,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  effort. 

"Boys'  and  girls'  clubs  ask  the  individual  members  to  learn  how  to  do  well  some 
particular  thing  connected  with  the  home  life.  By  showing  the  results  of  his  labor, 
by  discussing  plans  of  procedure  with  others,  each  will  gain  a  new  interest  and  new 
ideas,  which  will  make  him  a  thoughtful  student  in  all  that  he  does  both  in  the 
schoolroom  and  in  the  home." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Yal  Keyser, 

A.  E.  Chamberlain, 

F.  H.  Rankin, 

Committee. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the  secretary  of  the  association  read  the  following 

report: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WOMEN'S  INSTITUTES. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  other  members  of  the  committee  have  failed  to  report,  I  can 
speak  of  the  work  only  from  my  own  standpoint. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  have  it,  the  work  of  women's  institutes  wherever  entered 
upon  has  been  for  the  welfare  of  the  home  and  community.  The  women  interested 
in  this  work  find  value  from  three  standpoints — to  the  individual,  the  family,  and 
society.  The  individual  finds  educational  help — the  getting  of  knowledge  by  trying 
to  convey  knowledge  to  others  and  the  spreading  of  practical  learning  through  the 
experiences  given  by  different  members.  The  family  profit  is  that  through  these 
discussions  the  home  maker  is  induced  to  bring  a  greater  element  of  science  into  the 
art  of  home  making,  and  less  is  left  to  chance.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  domes- 
tic science  there  must  come  into  the  home  greater  health,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 
And  every  well -governed  home  is  a  benefit  to  society,  an  influence  for  good,  and  a  pro- 
tection against  evil,  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  individual  household,  but  to 
society  at  large. 

The  element  of  danger  in  institute  work  is  in  beino-  too  superficial,  taking  up  too 
many  subjects  during  one  season's  work,  and  not  having  a  thorough  mastery  of  any. 
A  delegate  who  is  more  anxious  to  entertain  than  to  teach  has  really  no  message  for 
those  women  who  live  on  farms,  "far  from  the  madding  crowd;"  no  understanding 
and  sympathy  with  the  lives  which  must  find  delight  in  nature,  and  pleasure  in  the 
work  at  hand;  no  power  to  fire  these  lives  with  ambition  for  a  higher  standard  of  life 
in  all  its  phases. 

The  need  of  countrywomen  is  to  have  drudgery  taken  from  their  work  by  placing 
in  that  work  the  leaven  of  system  and  science,  and  with  that  system  there  should  be 
the  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  home  work;  the  influence  of  foods  upon  mind  as 
well  as  body;  the  influence  of  thoughts,  of  words,  of  happiness;  the  influence  of  the 
air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  sights  which  surround  us.  In  fact  women 
should  know  and  feel  that  home  is  the  real  school,  and  the  women  in  the  homes  the 
teachers  of  the  nation.  Therefore  institute  work  should  be  educational,  a  spreading 
of  the  knowledge  of  those  great  sociological  factors  which  control  the  conditions  that 
make  or  mar  society  and  the  nation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  Backus,  Chairman. 

Morning  Session,  Tuesday,  August  17,1909. 

President  J.  L.  Ellsworth  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10  a.  m. 
J.  Withyeombe,  Corvallis,  Oreg.,  read  the  following  paper: 

The  Farmers'  Institute  with  Respect  to  the  Practicability  and  Advisability 
of  Undertaking  to  Establish  and  Conduct  Demonstrations  in  Stock  Feed- 
ing and  Management,  and  in  Field,  Orchard,  or  Vineyard  Production, 
Either  in  Cooperation  with  Farmers  or  by  Direct  Control. 

I  will  at  the  outset  briefly  give  you  the  reasons  why  I  am  a  convert  to  demonstration 
work,  that  is,  cooperative  demonstration  work  in  connection  with  farmers  and  farmers' 
institutes.    We  have  been  holding  institutes  for  a  number  of  years  in  this  State  in  a 
county  that  had  more  first-class  apple  land  than  any  county  in  the  State,  and  we  had 
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called  the  attention  of  the  owners  of  this  land,  farmers  in  general,  to  the  possibilities 
in  growing  apples,  but  in  spite  of  all  efforts  we  could  not  induce  a  single  man  to  go 
into  commercial  orcharding  in  that  county.  We  finally  made  the  offer  to  any  man 
who  wanted  the  cooperation  of  the  horticultural  department  and  would  prepare  10  acres 
of  land  and  follow  the  instructions  of  the  department  as  to  the  care  of  young  orchards, 
pruning,  spraying,  and  the  culture  method,  we  would  supply  the  trees  and  send  our 
man  occasionally  to  supervise  the  work.  The  result  was  that  two  farmers  agreed  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  and  two  orchards  were  planted  in  that  county.  One  of 
those  orchards  last  year  was  used  as  a  field  demonstration  for  pruning,  and  we  found 
it  intensely  interesting,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  institute.  I  may 
say  since  those  two  orchards  were  planted  several  have  taken  up  orcharding  work, 
and  it  has  doubled  the  value  of  the  land  in  those  localities.  It  shows  sometimes  that 
you  have  got  to  take  radical  measures  to  convert  the  farmer.  I  am  a  strong  convert 
to  farm  demonstration  work. 

The  institute  has  been  a  mighty  factor  for  good.  It  has  not  only  brought  greater 
revenue  from  farms  but  it  has  also  enriched  the  lives  of  farmers.  After  all,  there 
is  something  more  in  the  life  of  the  farmer  than  simply  to  make  money.  True 
the  farm  must  be  made  to  pay,  but  the  true  inspiration  of  right  living  upon  the  farm 
can  not  be  measured  by  a  monetary  standard.  To  learn  how  to  make  more  money 
on  the  farm  is  good,  but  to  know  how  to  appreciate  a  correct  knowledge  of  agriculture 
is  better.  Farmers'  institutes,  like  all  educational  institutions  which  are  up-to-date, 
must  be  progressive.  From  a  crude  beginning  many  valuable  features  of  institute 
work  have  been  developed .  The  itinerant  school  and  demonstration  train  are  perhaps 
the  more  recently  developed  features  of  the  work.  All  of  these  are  good  and  are  active 
factors  for  the  general  upbuilding  of  a  substantial  agriculture.  The  institute  is  to  be 
congratulated  that  hitherto  it  has  been  free  from  fads.  While  its  work  has  been 
characterized  by  a  wide  variation  in  methods,  nevertheless  wholesome  practical 
results  have  been  secured.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  economic  value  of  the 
institute.  It  has  added  millions  of  dollars  to  farm  values  and  has  brought  the  sunshine 
of  contentment  and  prosperity  to  innumerable  farm  homes.  Despite  the  great  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  the  field  is  an  inviting  one  for  still  greater  exploitation 
and  elaboration. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  possible  field  of  usefulness  of 
cooperative  demonstration  farm  work  in  connection  with  farmers'  institutes.  This  is 
an  age  of  specialization.  Xot  only  are  individual  farmers  becoming  specialists,  but 
farming  communities  are  rapidly  being  characterized  for  special  productions.  For 
example,  in  one  locality  in  this  State  400,000  pounds  of  onion  sets  are  grown  and 
shipped  annually.  In  another  comparatively  small  valley  $500,000  worth  of  fruit 
is  grown  annually.  In  one  county  with  a  small  area  in  cultivation  over  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  dairy  products  are  sold  annually.  This  perhaps  constitutes  fully 
nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  all  agricultural  productions  of  the  county.  In  another 
county  between  3,000,000  and  5,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  produced  annually. 
This  indicates  a  tendency  toward  community  specialization  in  crop  production.  As 
a  natural  consequence  the  farmers  in  these  different  localities  would  be  especially 
interested  in  problems  relating  to  their  particular  line  of  endeavor. 

Agriculture  being  a  strictly  progressive  vocation  is  constantly  confronted  with  new 
problems.  It  matters  not,  then,  how  well  farmers  may  be  succeeding  there  are  always 
questions  upon  which  information  is  greatly  desired.  To  meet  occasionally  and 
discuss  these  various  problems  is  good,  but  an  opportunity  for  practical  observation 
is  better.  Thus  if  it  be  at  all  feasible  to  maintain  cooperative  demonstration  work 
along  dominant  lines  of  production  in  the  various  sections,  it  would  be  of  inestimable 
value.  This  work  could  be  conducted  at  accessible  points  in  the  different  localities 
and  form  the  basis  for  practical  agricultural  education.  The  very  fact  that  farmers 
can  without  much  effort  see  the  things  in  which  they  are  greatly  interested  will  have 
a  far  greater  significance  than  if  they  could  simply  hear  about  them,  as  is  the  case  in 
an  ordinary  lecture. 

The  cooperative  demonstrations  in  the  respective  localities  should  be  conducted 
along  the  lines  of  the  dominant  agricultural  industries  of  that  neighborhood.  For 
example,  in  dairying  districts  demonstrations  for  economical  production  of  crops  for 
the  dairy  herd  may  be  undertaken,  also  modern  methods  for  the  general  management 
of  the  herd  may  be  employed.  Then  on  a  certain  advertised  date  let  there  be  an 
institute  held,  so  that  the  various  phases  of  the  work  can  be  explained.  Thus  the 
dairymen  of  the  neighborhood  can  secure  a  valuable  ocular  demonstration. 

In  fruit  and  poultry  sections  similar  demonstrations  can  be  made.  Each  coopera- 
tive demonstration  would  be  really  the  center  of  information  for  the  neighborhood. 
The  value  of  these  cooperative  demonstrations  would  be  influenced  largely  by  the 
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personal  equation  of  the  one  who  directed  the  work.  These  demonstrations  could 
be  made  to  include  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  It  may  not  be  confined  strictly  to  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  financial  betterment  of  the  farmer,  the  home  should  not  be  neg- 
lected; hence  cooperative  demonstration  for  the  beautifying  of  the  farm  home  may 
be  included.  The  object  of  the  work  should  be  to  enrich  the  farmer's  life  as  well 
as  to  increase  his  bank  account . 

It  must  be  admitted  that  better  agricultural  practices  have  resulted  from  the 
institute,  but  the  field  of  agriculture  still  presents  a  boundless  opportunity  for  the 
study  and  application  of  improved  methods  on  the  farm. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  following  paper  from  C.  H.  Tuck,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.: 

What  Plan  Could  be  Adopted  by  the  Institute  for  Organizing  and  Conduct- 
ing Demonstration  Work? 

In  order  to  discuss  demonstration  work  logically  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what 
is  meant  by  the  expression  "either  in  cooperation  with  farmers  or  by  direct  control." 
According  to  experience  in  the  State  of  New  York  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  direct 
control  which  would  not  intelligently  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  farmers.  On  the 
other  hand,  cooperation  with  the  farmers  does  not  necessarily  prevent  direct  control, 
if  by  direct  control  is  meant  the  control  of  the  moneys  and  the  general  management 
for  any  of  such  demonstrations.  This  seems  only  a  combination  of  the  ways  indi- 
cated in  the  original  proposition.  Experience  has  shown  again  and  again  that  a 
program  of  any  sort  for  farmers,  as  indeed  for  any  one,  reaches  its  maximum 
point  of  efficiency  when  it  intelligently  enlists  from  the  start  a  real  and  vital  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  interests  which  are  properly  concerned  in  the  movement.  The  time  is 
fast  going  by  in  many  sections  when  mere  propaganda  will  suffice  for  an  intelligent 
people.  The  best  advisers  are  being  put  to  it  to  give  answer  to  conditions  of  which 
they  haA'e  no  direct  information  and  in  the  face  of  which  many  times  general  advice 
is  far  from  the  mark. 

A  knowledge  of  the  local  facts  is  necessary  if  information  of  immediately  practical 
application  to  particular  sections  is  to  be  imparted.  Not  only  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
local  facts  from  the  standpoint  of  specific  information  necessary,  but  further  and  even 
in  a  more  significant  way  it  is  extremely  necessary  to  know  the  local  leaders;  those 
substantial,  practical  farmers  whose  success  is  thoroughly  well  recognized  by  their 
neighbors.  To  my  mind  one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  is  the  sending  to  a  com- 
munity year  after  year  those  so-called  "exotic  teachers,"'  in  the  main  knowing 
neither  the  local  facts  nor  the  local  leaders,  telling  their  story  as  they  used  to  tell 
it,  but  knowing  nothing  practically  in  the  line  of  immediate  application  of  those 
points  which  they  would  have  impressed.  I  submit  that  the  greatest  force  in  insti- 
tute work  lies  not  in  the  information  to  be  presented,  but  in  the  power  of  the  con- 
ductor to  associate  himself  and  his  staff  in  an  intimate  way  with  the  very  life  and 
growth  of  the  local  interests.  Commissioner  Pearson  of  the  State  of  New  York  estab- 
lished in  the  first  year  of  his  administration  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  institute 
work  in  the  State  a  system  of  county  conferences — the  home  rule  idea.  A  conference 
was  called  of  the  officers  of  the  different  agricultural  organizations  and  in  joint  meeting 
the  place,  the  subjects,  and  in  some  instances  the  teachers  for  the  institute  work  in 
that  section  were  determined.  This  admirable  step  in  initiative  should  be  supported 
with  persistence  and  enthusiasm.  Under  these  conditions  the  conductor  may  inti- 
mately associate  himself,  if  he  is  of  the  right  kind,  with  the  people  and  their  inter- 
ests. He  should,  in  so  far  as  he  can,  select  those  sensible,  strong,  young  farmers  who 
are  to  be  found  in  every  community  and  with  whom  a  little  encouragement  is  one  of 
the  most  available  pieces  of  work  that  the  institute  staff  can  do  for  the  community. 
Select  these  promising  young  men,  get  them  interested  in  the  management  of  the 
institute,  in  certain  instances  place  them  on  the  program  for  the  benefit  of  the 
example  to  other  young  men  in  the  community.  A  special  feature  of  this  point  will 
be  made  in  certain  counties  in  the  State  of  New  York  during  this  coming  winter. 
In  this  way  we  will  cooperate  with  all  legitimate  local  forces  that  would  upbuild 
agriculture,  and  when  the  outside  teachers  have  come  and  gone  definite  organization, 
definite  personal  influences,  definite  lines  of  progressive  work  will  have  been  left 
intact  in  the  community  for  the  furtherance  of  its  best  interests.  So  when  the  next 
institute  season  comes  around  a  definite  advance,  industrially  and  educationally,  will 
have  been  secured.  To  raise  up  in  the  community  a  few  young  men  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  own  strength,  to  place  them  on  a  level  where  without  any  embarrassment 
they  may  meet  the  young  men  in  a  neighboring  city,  and  give  them  that  confidence 
that  will  inspire  them  to  look  after  the  public  interests  of  their  own  community 
rather  than  to  allow  such  interests  to  be  preyed  upon  by  outsiders  with  no  deep 
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concern  for  the  community,  is  the  greatest  and  most  enduring  success  that  may 
crown  the  labors  of  an  extension  staff. 

I  have  submitted  to  you  the  necessity  for  a  knowledge  of  the  local  facts  and  the 
recognition  of  the  local  leaders  that  I  might  make  myself  clear  as  to  such  procedure 
in  institute  organization  as  might  permit  of  the  most  efficient  manner  of  conducting 
demonstration  work. 

There  are  three  steps  to  be  recognized  in  the  pedagogy  of  extension  teaching,  (1) 
the  use  of  the  spoken  word  to  engage  the  individual's  attention,  (2)  the  actual  dem- 
onstration to  convince  him  on  what  you  have  tried  to  persuade  him,  and  (3)  the 
pursuit  of  such  correspondence,  logically  arranged  reading  courses,  and  study  of 
bulletins  and  books,  as  may  seem  best  in  each  case. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  demonstration,  therefore,  falls  under  the  second  head. 
In  a  State  like  New  York  practically  all  of  the  demonstration  work  in  the  growth 
of  plants  must  be  done  during  the  summer  and  fall.  That  in  animal  production  may 
be  carried  on  fairly  effectively  in  the  winter.  In  the  summer  work  Commissioner 
Pearson  has  directed  practical  field  demonstrations  to  be  conducted  in  cooperation 
where  possible  with  regular  agricultural  meetings.  At  the  present  date  we  have 
cooperated  with  fruit  growers'  associations  and  expect  to  do  so  during  the  rest  of  the 
summer  and  fall.  The  advantages  of  these  are  that  the  persons  interested  are  expect- 
ing any  way  to  spend  the  time  at  the  meeting.  It  becomes  a  simple  matter,  therefore, 
to  advertise  a  special  feature  of  the  demonstration  at  some  convenient  time  during 
the  day  or  perhaps  the  following  day  after  the  regular  exercises,  where  a  two-day 
meeting  is  held.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  teacher  in  charge  will  take  a  group  of 
persons  to  an  orchard,  a  potato  field,  or  a  corn  field,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  study 
those  particular  problems  which  can  best  be  understood  by  actual  demonstration. 

In  many  instances  we  cooperate  with  granges,  arranging  for  demonstrations  by 
practical  teachers  in  connection  with  the  regular  program.  We  have  demonstrations 
arranged  especially  for  such  work.  While  in  some  instances  we  have  large  crowds,  in 
many  instances  we  have  by  choice  a  small  gathering,  from  25  to  50  farmers  gathered 
in  " shirt  sleeves"  neighborly  fashion,  with  a  ' *' shirt-sleeved  "  teacher.  It  will  be  a 
workers'  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  material  or  commercial  situation. 
These  meetings  are  arranged  on  the  part  of  the  representative  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  through  correspondence  or  visitation  with  such  organizations  as  it  may 
desire  to  work  with  or  through  correspondence  directly  with  such  local  leaders  as  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  case  may  make  advisable.  The  organization  of  this  work 
is  entirely  simple.  The  main  point  lies  in  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  "make  good 
on  the  sod."  We  will  do  in  this  work  two  things;  first,  show  the  farmer  that,  figura- 
tively speaking,  we  can  plow  as  good  as  he  can,  and,  second,  we  will,  literally  speak- 
ing, force  out  from  the  instructing  staff  those  persons  who  can  not  plow  as  good  as 
he  can. 

In  arranging  for  demonstration  in  the  winter  time,  it  may  be  carried  on  effectively 
with  the  regular  institute,  simply  by  adjourning  all  or  part  of  the  meeting  to  a  stable 
or  poultry  house,  avoiding  a  large  crowd,  and  having  that  practical  teacher  who  can 
really  do  his  best  work  with  his  tools  at  hand,  that  is  the  tangible  problem  within 
reach. 

The  actual  manipulation  of  this  demonstration  work  itself  is  therefore  the  easiest 
end  of  the  whole  problem.  Real  success  in  the  institute,  in  the  organizing  and  con- 
ducting of  demonstration  work,  in  the  field  or  the  barn,  will  depend  upon  a  careful 
study  of  the  local  facts,  a  knowledge  of  the  local  leaders,  and  a  presentation  of  that 
information  which  in  practice  in  that  community  will  promote  an  enduring  improve- 
ment. 

W.  T.  Clarke,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  then  read  the  following  paper: 

The  Practicability  and  Advisability  of  Employing  Experts  to  Devote  Their 
Entire  Time  to  Visiting  Farmers  and  Offering  Advice  Respecting  the 
Improvement  of  Their  Practice. 

In  taking  up  the  subject  of  this  paper,  the  matter  should,  I  believe,  be  approached 
in  the  following  way  First,  is  it  advisable  to  employ  experts  whose  duties  shall  be  as 
indicated  in  the  title,  and,  second,  is  the  employing  of  such  experts  for  these  duties 
practical?  I  shall  endeavor,  then,  to  present  the  subject  in  this  sequence,  though  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  main  the  arguments  for  or  against  the  work  under  discus- 
sion must  be  based  upon  personal  experience  and  observation.  This  personal  experi- 
ence may,  in  the  case  of  one  individual,  have  led  to  certain  conclusions,  and  in  the 
case  of  another  to  quite  opposing  conclusions. 
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I  advocate  most  strongly  the  advisability  of  employing  experts  to  devote  their  entire 
time  to  visiting  farmers  and  offering  advice  respecting  the  improvement  of  their 
practice,  because  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  productive  occupation  is  so  vast 
and  because  its  needs  are  so  great.  In  a  discussion  of  this  character,  personal  experi- 
ence must  count  for  something,  and  my  own  experience  leads  me  most  heartily  to 
indorse  the  idea  presented.  It  has  been  my  duty  and  honor  to  represent  the  college 
of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  California  in  certain  lines  of  cooperative  experi- 
mentation. The  carrying  on  of  this  work  necessitated  my  taking  up  residence  in  the 
region  where  the  experiments  were  being  made,  and  there  I  had  to  "visit  farmers  and 
offer  advice"  along  certain  specific  lines.  My  duties  did  not  end,  however,  when 
these  specific  lines  were  covered,  for  the  farmer  always  had  plenty  of  questions  to  ask 
and  insistently  demanded  information.  In  certain  of  these  cases,  which  may  be 
called  demonstration  experiments,  I  have,  in  addition  to  the  regular  visitation  work, 
established  regular  office  hours  for  consultation.  My  experience  in  this  work  points 
conclusively  to  the  fact  that  missionary  experts  are  needed;  yes,  are  emphatically 
demanded,  and  until  we  have  met  this  demand  we  will  not  have  done  our  whole  duty. 

No  question  exists  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  work  indicated,  and  now  comes  the 
question  of  its  practicability.  It  will  perhaps  allow  us  to  approach  this  portion  of  the 
subject  in  a  more  understanding  way  if  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  practicability 
of  any  action  consists  in  its  "capability  of  being  effected  or  accomplished,"  and 
further,  for  the  action  to  be  practicable,  it  should  be  "of  practical  value  or  advantage." 

The  question  then  is,  can  the  work  of  the  advising  expert  be  effected  or  accom- 
plished? In  a  broad  way,  we  can  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  We  have 
but  to  consider  individual  cases  that  may  have  come  into  our  own  experience  to  find 
that  in  a  small  way  this  work  is  now  being  done.  Not  perhaps  in  the  full  and  complete 
fashion  that  it  should  be  done,  nor  yet  perhaps  avowedly  with  the  object  in  mind  that  we 
are  discussing  here,  but  nevertheless,  the  expert  is  in  the  field  here  and  there  and  his 
advice  is  being  heeded  by  the  occasional  farmer.  In  the  State  of  California  it  is  quite 
the  usual  thing  for  the  larger  and  more  important  fruit  shipping  firms  to  send  men  out 
through  the  orchard  districts  to  consult  with  and  advise  the  orchardists  in  regard  to 
their  practice  in  the  matter  of  spraying,  irrigation,  and  handling  their  crops. 

In  certain  of  the  counties  of  this  same  State  of  California  are  found  what  are  known 
as  horticultural  commissioners.  The  duties  of  these  men  are  of  police  character. 
Upon  them  devolves  the  work  of  horticultural  inspection  and  the  enforcing  of  laws 
in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases.  While  their  duties 
are,  as  I  have  said,  of  a  police  nature,  yet  they  are  constantly  called  upon  to  offer 
expert  advice,  and,  indeed,  in  many  instances  this  phase  of  their  work  becomes  of 
more  value  to  the  community  than  their  regular  and  legal  work. 

Most  of  us  are  probably  familiar  with  what  is  being  done  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  I  refer  especially  to  the 
studies  of  plant  diseases  and  the  experiments  in  insect  control.  In  the  matter  of  the 
study  of  pear  blight  in  my  own  State,  a  corps  of  experts  has  been  in  the  field  during 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  past  few  years.  These  men  have  had  one  object  in 
view,  the  study  of  the  pear  blight,  and  of  giving  advice  directly  to  the  farmers  in  the 
matter  of  its  control.  In  spite  of  the  single-purpose  object  of  their  work  they  have 
had  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  advising  the  farmers  in  regard  to  other  items  of  their 
practice.  They  have  had  to  act  the  part  of  missionaries.  Experiment  station  workers 
in  the  different  States  know  that  sometimes,  to  the  crippling  of  their  work  of  investi- 
gation and  experimentation,  much  of  their  time  must  be  devoted  to  this  matter  of 
giving  advice,  and  they  know  too  that  this  can  be  most  effectively  done  by  personal 
visits  and  interviews  with  the  farmers.  A  letter  is  a  good  thing,  sometimes,  but  a 
direct  talk  with  the  seeker  for  information  usually  accomplishes  more  than  the  writing 
of  many  letters. 

Incompletely  and  by  various  agencies  then  this  work  of  carrying  expert  advice  to 
the  farmer  is  now  being  done  and  its  practicability  has  been  shown  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  effected  or  accomplished. 

Little  need  be  said  on  the  second  phase  of  this  subject  of  practicability,  that  is, 
that  for  the  action  to  be  practicable  it  should  be  "of  practical  value  or  advantage." 
I  take  it  that  this  word  practical  in  this  connection  means  about  this,  that  the  returns 
in  actual  money  value  from  the  contemplated  action  should  largely  exceed  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  such  action.  Will  the  results  justify  the  expense?  I  think,  judging 
by  the  little  that  has  been  done  along  the  suggested  lines  of  action,  that  we  can  un- 
hesitatingly answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 

Farmers'  institute  work,  if  we  analyze  it  and  search  out  specific  instances,  will  give 
us  frequent  illustrations  that  prove  the  point  at  issue.  Herd  testing  and  scoring  and 
the  use  of  the  Babcock  test  is  to-day  traceable,  in  many  communities,  to  the  work  of 
experts  who  have  advised  the  owners  to  take  up  this  line  of  endeavor,  leading  to 
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better  returns  from  the  dairy  herd.  We  know  that  the  results  have  more  than  justi- 
fied the  outlay  in  these  cases.  In  the  year  1902  the  experiment  station  and  college  of 
agriculture  of  the  University  of  California  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  suppression 
of  an  insect  that  was  causing  a  loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  the  peach 
growers  of  that  State.  Experts  were  sent  into  the  field  and  it  became  their  duty  not 
alone  to  study  the  pest  in  question  but  to  advise  the  orchardists  as  to  the  best  practice 
to  follow  in  controlling  it.  It  cost  the  station  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,500  to  do  this 
work,  but  it  was  successful.  The  methods  advised  by  the  experts  have  become  the 
common  practice  of  the  orchardists  and  a  saving  of  $75,000  to  $100,000  a  year  accrues 
to  them.  The  result  has  justified  the  expense  many  times  over.  I  might  multiply 
these  illustrations  indefinitely,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  To  each  one  of  us,  undoubt- 
edly, have  come  experiences  that  prove  that  this  work  now  under  discussion  is  prac- 
tical in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

Of  course,  I  recognize  that  much  of  detail  remains  to  be  worked  out  before  this 
action  can  become  general;  I  recognize  that  ways  and  means  to  finance  the  work 
must  be  devised;  that  it  will  be  a  gigantic  undertaking  to  get  the  proper  men  and 
women  to  put  in  the  field.  The  work  is  advisable,  it  is  practicable — its  development 
calls  for  our  best  and  most  careful  thought  and  consideration. 

In  the  absence  of  G.  C.  Creelman,  Guelph,  Ontario,  and  his  failure  to  send  in  his 
paper,  G.  A.  Putnam,  Toronto,  Ontario,  gave  an  extemporaneous  talk  on  the  subject 
as  follows: 

What  Plan  Could  be  Adopted  by  the  Institute  for  Organizing  and  Con- 
ducting Advisory  Work? 

While  we  have  no  men  engaged  by  the  institute  branch  to  visit  the  individual 
farmer  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  and  giving  advice  and  instruction  suited  to  the 
conditions  met  with,  the  agricultural  department  has  such  men  employed  in  other 
branches  who  are  devoting  their  time  to  visiting  the  individual  farmer  and  who  are 
thus  in  a  position  to  give  the  institute  branch  advice  and  information  based  upon 
their  observations  which  will  be  of  particular  value  to  us  in  outlining  work  for  the 
various  districts. 

The  fruit  branch  has,  this  year,  engaged  several  men,  some  graduates  of  the  college 
and  some  practical  farmers  without  college  education,  to  take  a  census  of  given  dis- 
tricts at  the  same  time  that  they  are  instructing  the  farmers  in  up-to-date  methods  of 
culture,  spraying,  marketing,  etc.  If  one  of  these  men  visits  a  farmer  who  is  making  a 
mistake  in  his  methods  of  spraying,  he  remains  with  that  farmer  probably  a  half  or  a 
whole  day  and  helps  him  fix  up  his  machines,  and  starts  him  on  the  right  road  again. 
The  farmer,  it  may  be,  has  started  out  with  the  intention  of  spraying  thoroughly,  but 
he  has  met  with  some  difficulty  and  has  not  taken  the  time  to  go  to  some  neighbor 
farmer  who  has  made  a  success  of  apple  spraying  to  get  assistance.  He  is  glad  to  get 
the  advice  of  the  specialist.  The  specialist,  as  you  will  see,  has  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  collecting  information  which  will  enable  us  to  carry  on  institute  work  more 
effectively. 

We  are  also  conducting  similar  work  among  the  dairymen.  We  have  32  men  in  the 
field  who  are  devoting  their  whole  time  to  the  makers  and  producers,  instructing  the 
makers  in  the  best  method  of  manufacture,  and  the  farmers  in  the  care  of  milk,  and 
are  looking  into  dairy  conditions  generally  in  the  district  covered.  If  they  find  that 
producers  have  sent  in  milk  which  will  lower  the  quality  of  the  whole  make  of  cheese 
for  the  day,  they  go  to  the  producer  and  tell  him  wherein  he  is  making  a  mistake  in 
methods  of  producing  or  caring  for  the  milk. 

The  departments  of  education  and  agriculture  have  cooperated  in  placing  graduates 
of  the  agricultural  college  in  11  high  schools  of  the  Province.  The  duties  of  these 
men  consist  in  teaching  agriculture  to  such  of  the  high  school  pupils  as  desire  to  take 
instruction  in  agriculture  in  preference  to  some  other  branch  of  high  school  work. 
During  the  school  session  to  a  certain  extent,  but  more  especially  during  the  holiday 
season,  these  men  are  advising  with  the  farmer  as  to  methods  of  combating  weeds, 
improvement  of  seed,  underdraining,  introduction  of  fertilizers,  the  testing  of  cows, 
the  formation  of  farmers'  clubs,  etc.  While  doing  this  work  they  are  enabled  to  look 
into  the  agricultural  conditions  and  advise  the  department  as  to  the  most  important 
lines  of  work  for  the  institute  lecturer  to  follow  in  the  regular  institute  campaign. 
These  men  have  offices  and  reading  rooms  in  which  will  be  found  standard  works  on 
agriculture,  copies  of  the  leading  agricultural  papers,  and  other  literature  and  samples 
of  value  and  interest  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  The  farmers  are  always  welcome  to  come 
to  these  reading  rooms  and  offices,  either  to  advise  with  the  specialist  or  to  read  the 
literature  or  look  over  the  samples  and  specimens  to  be  found. 
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The  placing  of  specialists  in  agriculture  in  various  localities  has  resulted  in  inter- 
esting a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  farmers  in  the  work  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment; and  the  farmers  who  are  most  in  need  of  instruction  have  been  induced  to  fol- 
low better  methods— a  result  which  the  institute  alone  has  not  been  able,  up  to  the 
present,  to  accomplish  to  the  desired  extent.  If  we  are  to  reach  the  man  who  has  not, 
after  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  institute  work,  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
attend  the  institute  meetings,  there  is  no  more  effective  way  of  doing  this  than  to  send 
a  specialist  to  advise  with  the  individual  and  to  conduct  experiments  in  the  locality 
which  will  be  an  object  lesson  for  all  who  will  observe. 

There  must  be  cooperation  between  the  institute  and  all  these  other  forces  for  agri- 
cultural education  and  development  if  we  are  to  do  the  most  effective  work. 

Discussion. 

AY.  L.  Amoss,  of  Maryland,  outlined  the  plan  of  handling  a  car  and  movable  schools 
in  Maryland,  and  explained  how  the  services  of  one  man  could  be  utilized  throughout 
the  entire  year. 

L.  P.  Taft,  of  Michigan,  said  that  in  Michigan  they  utilize  the  entire  services  of 
three  men  for  field  extension  work. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  G.  A.  Gigault,  Quebec,  Canada: 

The  Practicability  and  Advisability  of  Introducing  Prize  Contests  Along 
Agricultural  Lines  Among  Adult  Farming  People. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  the  agricultural  societies  are  authorized  by  law  to  hold 
exhibitions  as  well  as  competitions  respecting  crops  and  the  best-kept  farms.  At 
first  the  law  was  that  one  year  exhibitions  would  be  held  and  the  ensuing  year  farm 
or  standing  crop  competitions,  and  so  on  alternately.  Unfortunately  the  law  was 
changed  so  as  to  allow  annual  fall  exhibitions.  There  are  77  agricultural  societies  in 
the  Province,  and  to-day  the  great  majority  hold  fall  exhibitions  every  year.  There 
are,  however,  many  which  hold  at  the  same  time  competitions  for  standing  crops  or 
farms.  We  have  tried  to  bring  these  associations  to  encourage  more  liberally  farm  or 
standing  crop  competitions,  but  exhibitions  are  very  popular  and  absorb  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  funds  of  the  societies. 

The  question  of  the  merit  and  of  the  choice  of  competitions  to  be  fostered  has  been 
treated  very  often  in  the  agricultural  conventions,  and  always  the  best  agriculturists 
have  acknowledged  the  usefulness  of  competitions  respecting  standing  crops  and  farms. 
In  an  international  agricultural  convention  held  in  Paris  such  competitions  have  been 
considered  far  superior  to  fall  exhibitions  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  land  improvements  are  the  source  of  all  other  improvements.  They  increase 
the  yearly  revenue,  and  competitions  should  be  organized  so  as  to  promote  such 
improvements.  That  farm  and  standing  crop  competitions  produce  good  results 
there  is  no  doubt.  In  every  county  where  they  have  been  held  many  years  we  are 
delighted  to  see  nice  clover  fields  and  other  signs  of  the  good  management  of  the 
farms.  The  county  of  Montmagny  has  a  society  which  has  held  many  such  compe- 
titions. A  few  years  ago  it  was  visited  by  an  agricultural  commission  whose  mem- 
bers say  in  their  report  that  they  have  admired  the  numerous  good  farms  existing  in 
that  county. 

Agricultural  merit  competitions. — Besides  the  prize  contests  organized  by  the  agri- 
cultural societies  and  farmers'  clubs,  the  Province  has  the  agricultural  merit  compe- 
tition. For  that  purpose  the  Province  is  divided  into  five  districts.  The  farms  of 
the  competitors  are  visited  by  three  judges  appointed  by  the  government.  One  dis- 
trict is  visited  every  year.  Only  those  who  have  won  prizes  in  the  county  competi- 
tions for  the  best-cultivated  farms  are  allowed  to  compete  in  the  provincial  competi- 
tion. The  lieutenant-governor  in  council  is  authorized  to  confer  certain  distinctions 
upon  those  who  have  been  successful  competitors. 

Such  distinctions  consist  in: 

(1)  A  diploma  and  a  silver  medal  for  the  person  who  at  the  competitions  has  obtained 
the  degree  of  ' 1  distinguished  merit . ' ' 

(2)  A  diploma  and  bronze  medal  for  the  person  who  has  obtained  the  degree  of 
"great  merit." 

(3)  A  diploma  for  the  person  who  has  obtained  the  degree  of  "merit." 

"Distinguished  merit"  is  granted  to  the  person  who  has  obtained  at  the  competi- 
tion 85  out  of  the  100  points  allowed  for  perfect  cultivation.  ' ' Great  merit "  is  granted 
to  the  person  who  has  obtained  75  per  cent  of  the  same  points,  and  "merit "  to  the  per- 
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son  who  has  obtained  65  per  cent.  The  person  who  in  any  of  the  divisions  has  most 
distinguished  himself  during  the  five  years  next  after  the  date  he  received  the  diploma 
of  "distinguished  merit"  in  maintaining  the  perfection  in  cultivation  by  which  he 
earned  his  honorific  distinction,  may,  upon  the  report  of  the  judges,  receive  a  gold 
medal  and  a  special  diploma.  The  competitor,  in  making  his  entry,  must  sign  a  form 
in  which  he  replies  to  the  questions  it  contains;  he  is  requested  to  add  a  small  plan  or 
outline  of  the  farm  which  he  intends  to  enter.  The  report  on  that  competition  has 
illustrations  showing  the  buildings  and  live  stock  of  the  farms  of  the  most  successful 
competitors.    It  describes  also  their  methods  of  cultivation. 

A  certain  number  of  points  is  given  for  the  bookkeeping  accounts  kept  by  the  com- 
petitor. In  their  decisions  the  judges  are  guided  by  the  perfection  of  the  cultivation. 
They  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  how  far  the  competitor  may  serve  as  a  model  or 
example  by  the  way  in  which  he  works  his  farm  without  exhausting  it,  and  at  the  least 
expense  compared  with  the  net  profit  he  derives  from  it. 

Field-crop  competitions  for  the  improvement  of  seeds. — In  1908  the  department  of 
agriculture  offered  a  special  grant  to  the  agricultural  societies  which  would  hold  during 
that  year  competitions  respecting  standing  crops.  The  main  object  of  that  special 
grant  was: 

(1)  To  stimulate  the  farmers  in  the  growing  of  choice  seed  grain. 

(2)  To  encourage  the  practice  of  growing  seed  for  next  year's  crop  separate  from  the 
main  crop,  using  only  the  best  obtainable  seed,  sowing  it  on  the  best  prepared  land, 
and  the  cleanest,  allowing  it  to  thoroughly  ripen,  and  thrashing  and  storing  separately. 

(3)  To  obtain  pure  grain,  i.  e.,  free  from  other  varieties,  the  presence  of  which  can 
best  be  detected  when  the  grain  is  growing. 

(4)  To  encourage  the  use  of  seed  from  heavy  yielding  strains. 

(5)  To  promote  the  sowing  of  seed  from  clean,  vigorous  crops  of  uniform  stand,  and 
with  bright  stiff  straw  in  the  case  of  smaller  cereals. 

(6)  To  encourage  careful  and  intelligent  farming  and  the  production  of  grain  free 
from  weed  seeds. 

Regulations  governing  the  competition. — (1)  The  competition  is  limited  to  one  crop, 
to  be  selected  by  the  society  which  should  be  one  of  the  most  important  to  the  farmers 
of  the  district.  Entries  for  competition  must  consist  of  a  field  not  less  than  3  acres,  and 
where  potatoes  are  entered,  the  minimum  plat  not  less  than  1  acre.  Selection  is  made 
from  the  following  crops:  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn,  peas,  clover,  and  potatoes, 

(2)  Competition  is  limited  to  the  members  of  agricultural  societies.  Competitors 
are  allowed  to  make  entry  in  only  one  society,  and  but  one  entry  can  be  made  by  each 
competitor. 

(3)  The  department  of  agriculture  grants  850  to  each  of  the  societies  above  mentioned. 
This  special  grant  is  employed  in  paying  prizes  of  not  less  than  815,  $12,  $10,  $8,  and 
85.  Prizes  are  awarded  by  the  judges  only  to  fields  deserving  such  prizes.  The  plats 
are  visited  by  judges  appointed  by  the  department  of  agriculture  of  Ottawa.  Last 
year  eighteen  societies  complied  with  the  regulations  and  received  the  government 
grant.  This  year  forty-five  societies  have  applied  for  the  grant  and  transmitted  lists  of 
competitors. 

Those  competitions  are  very  useful  and  popular.  Some  of  the  successful  competitors 
have  sold  at  a  high  price  the  produce  of  then  fields  entered  for  competition  last  year. 

Special  competition  for  girls  and  boys. — The  department  has  also  agreed  this  year  to 
give  a  special  grant  of"  815  each  to  ten  societies  for  a  special  competition  for  girls  and 
boys  for  exhibits  consisting  of  selections  of  wheat  and  oats.  Each  exhibit  shall  con- 
sist of  a  sheaf  of  wheat  or  oats,  as  the  case  may  be,  composed  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  plants  to  make  a  compact  sheaf  of  approximately  8  inches  in  diameter.  These 
plants  are  to  be  selected  by  hand  from  the  standing  crop  and  must  show  the  full  length 
of  straw  (roots  not  included).  In  addition  to  this  sheaf  a  gallon  of  thrashed  grain  from 
the  same  field  or  plat  is  called  for.  Exhibitors  are  advised  to  select  and  thrash  by 
hand  a  sufficient  number  of  good  evenly  ripened  heads  to  give  the  above  amount  of 
thrashed  grain.  This  seed  may  be  sown  on  a  plat  by  itself  in  the  spring  of  1910,  so  as 
to  provide  a  place  from  which  extra  good  plants  and  seed  for  next  year's  exhibition 
may  be  selected. 

Milch-cow  competitions. — The  department  gives  also  a  special  grant  to  agricultural 
societies  and  farmers'  clubs  which  organize  milch-cow  competitions,  taking  into 
account  the  yield  of  milk  and,  if  possible,  its  richness.  The  cows  are  milked  three 
times,  at  regular  intervals,  before  judges.  The  first  milking  does  not  count.  Last 
year  6  societies  and  26  farmers'  clubs  received  the  grant,  and  this  year  6  societies 
and  47  farmers'  clubs  have  applied  for  that  grant. 

Seed  fairs. — Another  special  grant  is  also  given  for  spring  seed  fairs  organized  every 
year  by  six  or  eight  agricultural  societies.    Lectures  are  given  at  the  same  time  to 
farmers  attending  those  fans,  which  produce  very  good  results. 
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Conclusion, — There  are  624  farmers'  clubs  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  They  do  not 
hold  fall  exhibitions.  Besides  organizing  farmers'  institutes  they  generally  buy  and 
own  thoroughbred  live  stock;  a  good  many  hold  standing  crop  competitions.  The 
grant  they  receive  is  from  $25  to  $50.  If  they  had  more  funds  at  their  disposal  they 
could  encourage  more  liberally  useful  competitions. 

As  to  agricultural  societies,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  them  to  favor,  out  of  their  funds, 
competitions  which  would  promote  the  best  interests  -of  agriculture.  Too  often 
hotel  keepers  and  horsemen  exercise  too  much  influence  over  their  management. 
What  those  men  want  before  all  is  to  attract  big  crowds.  I  would  not  advise  an  increase 
of  grant  to  agricultural  societies  and  farmers'  clubs  otherwise  than  by  special  grants 
for  special  purposes.  Seed  fairs,  field  crop  competitions  for  the  improvement  of  seed, 
milch  cow  competitions,  and  I  may  add  the  most  useful  competitions,  are  maintained 
through  special  grants  given  for  those  purposes.  Only  a  certain  amount,  and  not  a 
big  one,  should  be  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  agricultural  societies  and  farmers'  clubs. 
Another  line  of  conduct  leads  to  the  waste  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public  grants.  In 
Ireland  the  use  of  the  government  grants  is  controlled  by  the  department  of  agriculture, 
and  such  a  policy  has  produced  most  satisfactory  results. 

0.  M.  Olson,  Pullman,  Wash.,  read  the  following  paper: 

A  Plan  for  the  Introduction  of  Prize  Contests  along  Agricultural  Lines 
among  Adult  Farming  People  by  the  Farmers'  Institutes. 

Any  considerable  extension  of  effort  on  the  part  of  farmers'  institute  work  must 
recognize  its  present  importance  in  the  progress  and  success  of  agriculture.  The 
farmers'  institute  movement  has  long  since  passed  its  infancy  and  stands  to-day  a 
very  important  factor  in  agricultural  extension  work.  Its  success  lies  and  will  con- 
tinue to  lie  in  coming  close  to  the  farmer  and  bringing  in  its  message  the  practical 
application  of  the  valuable  truths  of  agricultural  research.  At  first  much  of 
the  work  was  abstract,  but  gradually  the  trial  of  various  ideas,  with  the  retention 
of  only  the  fittest,  has  developed  a  system  that  is  a  strong  element  in  agricultural 
education.    To  progress  whenever  possible  calls  for  united  effort. 

It  is  not  enough  to  bring  the  practical  phases  of  agriculture  to  the  farmer,  or  to 
bring  to  him  the  latest  truths  in  agricultural  research,  but  to  induce  him  to  make 
use  of  those  truths  and  to  use  the  things  that  he  actually  needs. 

It  appears  that  all  movements  embodying  within  their  purpose  the  idea  of  educa- 
tion and  inspiration  to  the  farming  population  can  be  made  of  value;  that  anything 
we  can  do  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  communities,  to  induce  habits  of  thrift,  to 
conserve  the  natural  resources,  and  to  promote  greater  social  happiness  certainly 
comes  within  the  realm  of  institute  work,  providing  always  that  results  outweigh  the 
cost.  This,  I  believe,  has  always  been  the  purpose  of  institute  work,  so  it  is  therefore 
not  a  material  change,  but  to  further  its  purpose,  that  any  new  phase  of  work  should  be 
undertaken. 

But  why  should  institute  work  undertake  to  include  contest  work?  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  demonstration  work  is  a  success  and  very  effective.  It  is  not 
enough  to  present  a  thing  to  the  ear  but  to  the  eye  if  possible.  All  incline  more  or 
less  to  the  old  adage  that  "seeing  is  believing,"  and  especially  is  this  true  with  the 
farmer.  Having  been  made  the  butt  of  ridicule  and  the  basis  of  humbug  so  often, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  becomes  skeptical  and  hesitates  when  told  to  do  this  or  that. 
Minnesota  farmers  shook  their  heads  when  told  they  could  grow  corn,  but  when 
they  saw  it  they  believed  it,  and  to-day  they  are  enthusiastic  and  eager  for  more 
concerning  it. 

If  contest  work  is  made  to  provide  a  demonstration  to  the  public  it  seems  worthy 
of  consideration.  Having  settled  that  this  form  of  work  is  desirable,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  development  of  a  plan.  How  can  it  be  organized  to  secure  the  desired 
result  and  other  possibilities  as  well?  Any  plan  for  industrial  contests,  whether  for 
the  youth  or  the  adult,  should  deal  with  things  that  are  practical.  We  need  new 
knowledge,  but  we  need  also  to  put  our  present  knowledge  into  more  practical  form. 
Even  though  contests  be  inaugurated  to  develop  certain  possibilities  in  a  community, 
they  should  conform  to  the  practical  in  every  phase. 

A  contest  should  provide  some  stimulus  for  individual  effort  or  a  stimulus  for  certain 
farmers  to  make  a  greater  effort  and  become  a  good  pattern  for  their  neighbors.  But 
few  farmers  are  free  to  take  the  initiative  in  farm  work,  yet  the  balance  are  ready 
imitators  of  the  few.  Farmers  are  inclined  to  do  a  great  many  things  because  they 
have  observed  that  it  is  a  practice  of  some  successful  farmer  in  the  neighborhood. 
Any  farmer,  who  is  a  farmer  at  all,  knows  who  is  the  best  farmer  in  his  community. 
Why?  Because  he  has  observed  his  way  of  doing  things  and  he  has  seen  the  results. 
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In  other  words,  the  power  of  doing  a  neighbor  good  rests  not  with  telling  him  what  to 
do,  but  in  doing  it  for  yourself  and  letting  him  see  what  it  will  do  for  you.  We  can 
not  go  out  and  set  a  good  example  to  every  farmer,  but  I  believe  it  possible  to  introduce 
contest  work  whereby  nearly  every  farmer  in  the  State  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
observe  progress  resulting  from  it. 

I  do  not  assume  that  the  plan  I  propose  is  perfect;  nor  do  I  believe  that  such  a  one 
could  be  fully  worked  out  here  to-day.  It  no  doubt  will  be  of  slow  growth,  accumu- 
lating an  idea  here  and  another  there,  until  it  presents  a  system  that  is  very  effective — 
one  in  which  the  proposed  plan  may  be  entirely  lost  sight  of.  I  would  make  it  a 
contest  of  farms  and  farming  operations  covering  a  year  rather  than  of  any  individual 
industry  or  branch  of  farming.  In  this  manner  it  would  become  more  widespread, 
more  educational,  and  less  liable  to  be  made  partial  to  favored  sections  and  industries. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  model  farms  are  now  being  conducted  in  demonstration 
and  experimental  farms,  but  they  are  too  often  conducted  under  conditions  that 
the  farmer  can  not  hope  to  secure,  something  the  farmer  knows  full  well.  The  best 
model  farms  of  to-day  are  those  owned  and  operated  by  progressive  farmers.  To 
make  the  contest  more  truly  applicable  to  the  ones  we  wish  to  reach  it  should  restrict 
the  number  of  acres,  say  20  to  160,  and  require  that  it  be  operated  by  the  owner,  who 
shall  maintain  his  residence  on  the  farm  and  conduct  it  as  his  chief  source  of  business. 

In  the  farming  to  be  followed  out  there  should  be  maintained  a  reasonable  diversity 
of  the  approved  industries  and  industrial  possibilities  of  the  locality  with  a  just  con- 
sideration for  the  stability  of  prosperous  conditions^  In  the  making  of  awards  the 
following  should  receive  relative  consideration:  Evidences  of  practicability,  con- 
tinued prosperity,  diversity,  business  management,  general  appearance,  convenient 
arrangement,  not  forgetting  home  conditions  and  social  happiness. 

The  unit  of  division  for  the  contest  should  be  the  county,  for  the  reason  that  con- 
ditions are  comparatively  equal,  and  the  plan  assumes  that  the  county  has  an  interest 
in  the  work  and  must  show  it  by  assisting  in  the  awards  and  the.  raising  of  the  prize 
money.  Counties  should  be  grouped  into  districts  where  climatic  conditions  and 
crop  productions  are  comparatively  similar  and  equal,  and  a  district  contest  held 
among  the  winning  farms  of  the  counties  in  the  district. 

The  state,  by  appropriation,  shall  furnish  the  prize  money  for  the  district  contests 
and  one-half  the  prize  money  for  county  contests,  to  be  distributed  as  follows:  A  county 
prize  in  every  county,  in  which  the  county  will  raise  a  certain  amount  (not  less  than 
a  certain  sum  of  dollars)  and  will  conduct  the  county  awards.  To  such  counties  there 
is  given  an  equal  amount  as  the  amount  raised  for  prize  money  (not  to  exceed  a  certain 
sum).  For  a  district  prize  there  shall  be  awarded  the  sum  of  so  many  dollars  for  every 
county  in  the  district  that  conducts  a  contest,  the  award  to  be  made  by  the  institute 
department. 

So  much  for  the  contest  itself.  But  what  of  results?  Have  we,  by  our  extra  or 
diverted  efforts,  gained  anything?  Have  we  secured  material  results  to  warrant  the 
expense?  Of  this  only  time  can  tell.  While  movements  of  this  kind  can  not  be 
measured  by  dollars  and  cents,  this  we  do  know,  that  a  community  of  interest  will 
have  been  aroused  before  a  county  prize  need  be  paid. 

It  appears  reasonable  that  a  state-wide  contest  of  this  kind  must  stimulate  the  rural 
occupation;  that,  if  rightly  conducted,  we  will  have  stimulated  or  developed  in  com- 
munities possibilities  which  would  have  remained  dormant  much  longer;  that  it  may 
bring  about  the  utilizing  of  local  or  neighborhood  experience  more  extensively;  and 
that  it  may  lead  to  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  present  drudgery  of  farm  life.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  competitive  spirit  will,  as  in  the  past,  continue 
to  cause  progress. 

The  result  of  a  plan  or  movement  of  this  kind  must  not  be  measured  by  the  good 
to  the  one  in  fifty  who  becomes  a  prize  farmer.  The  other  forty-nine  contestants  have 
progressed  and  set  a  good  example  that  is  bound  to  be  effective. 

In  conclusion,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  results  or  its  feasibility,  its  success  will 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  farmers  take  hold  of  it.  In  so  far  as  we  can 
interest  them  will  it  be  successful,  and  only  to  that  extent.  Unless  we  receive  a 
response  from  the  field  of  labor  our  plan  is  in  vain. 

H.  L.  Russell,  Madison,  Wis.,  read  the  following  paper: 

The  Practicability  and  Advisability  of  Holding  all  Summer  Institutes  in  the 
Barns,  Orchards,  or  Open  Fields  in  Immediate  Contact  with  the  Conditions 
under  which  animals  and  crops  are  produced. 

There  is  so  much  universality  in  these  respective  subjects  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  suggest  anything  new.  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  what  we  all  agree  that  it 
is  a  very  desirable  thing  indeed  that  we  introduce  new  features  as  far  as  possible  into 
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our  work.  We  can  take  a  lesson,  I  think,  in  this  matter  from  the  housewife.  She  has 
flour  and  salt  and  pepper  and  it  may  be  a  few  other  things  at  her  command  with  which 
she  has  to  compound  the  various  menus  which  she  puts  before  us.  If  we  were  to 
be  fed  entirely  upon  bread  and  potatoes  or  meat  and  potatoes  it  would  get  to  be  a 
monotonous  diet,  but  she  has  learned  by  the  artful  association  of  these  ingredients  how 
to  put  before  the  household  an  appetizing  dish,  and  I  believe  we  must  put  our  educa- 
tional theories  a  good  deal  the  same  way.  We  have  got  to  take  the  ingredients  which 
contain  any  good  to  the  farmer  and  hash  them  up  in  such  a  shape  that  they  will  be 
attractive  and  presentable,  and  that  calls  for  the  continual  variation  in  the  program 
that  is  presented  to  the  farmer  in  order  to  induce  him  to  improve  his  methods. 

The  demonstration  method  is  unquestionably  the  most  successful  way  in  which 
that  can  be  done.  The  shortest  route  to  the  brain  is  through  the  eye,  and  even  the 
most  intelligent  man  comprehends  what  you  desire  to  bring  before  him  very  much 
more  quickly  and  more  thoroughly  if  it  is  presented  to  him  from  an  objective  point 
of  view.  If  that  is  true  with  the  person  who  is  familiar  with  facts  and  figures,  who 
can  analyze  data  and  can  understand  tables  and  the  printed  page,  it  is  much  more 
true  with  the  farmer  who  gets  at  things  through  his  fingers  rather  than  through  the 
other  processes  of  thought.  There  is  therefore  no  question,  so  far  as  advisability  is  con- 
cerned, that  the  demonstration  method  of  presenting  the  subject  is  incomparably 
superior  to  the  lecture  method.    That  has  been  tested  over  and  over  again. 

There  are  certain  facts  that  are  particularly  desirable  and  particularly  easy  of 
bringing  before  the  farmer.  The  demonstration  farm,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  very 
best  methods  of  illustration.  In  Wisconsin  that  has  taken  form  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  county  demonstration  farms.  In  place  of  taking  the  farm  of  the  best 
farmer  in  a  community,  we  go  to  the  county  poorhouse  farm — that  is,  the  insane  asylum, 
the  county  insane  asylum — which  usually  has  a  large  tract  of  land.  This  is  a  piece 
of  land  that  is  owned  by  the  community  as  a  whole  rather  than  by  an  individual. 
Every  person  in  the  county  has  more  interest  in  the  development  of  this  particular 
farm  than  he  would  in  the  development  of  a  farm  of  some  particular  neighbor.  There- 
fore in  this  way  we  obviate  part  of  the  jealousies  which  might  arise  if  the  farm  of  a 
certain  individual  were  selected.  That  farm  is  used  as  a  basis  of  operation.  The 
agricultural  department  requests  the  superintendent  to  lay  out  a  particular  method 
of  rotation  and  proper  arrangement  of  his  fields.  We  give  him  grain  of  selected 
character,  and  then  the  farmers  are  brought  in  the  course  of  the  summer  to  this  demon- 
stration farm  for  a  farmers'  picnic.  These  picnics  are  in  progress  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August  all  through  the  State.  The  farmers  come  to  this  county  demon- 
stration farm,  and  they  are  coming  in  large  numbers.  It  is  also  possible  at  this  farm 
to  carry  out  cooperative  fertilizer  experiments.  Wisconsin,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  prominent  dairy  State,  is  already  suffering  from  loss  of  soil  fertility,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  farmers  to  a  realization  of  this  fact.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
making  comparative  fertilizer  tests  and  by  application  of  rock  phosphates  combined 
with  manure.  In  a  surprising  way  this  test  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  utilizing 
those  fertilizers,  and  so  it  is  possible  through  the  demonstration  to  bring  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  farmer  the  truth  we  want  to  convey  in  a  way  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  do  before. 

One  of  the  men  in  my  particular  department  has  a  means  of  illustrating  what  has 
been  possible  to  do.  Wisconsin,  as  you  know,  is  a  prominent  dairy  State.  The 
disease  of  bovine  tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  main  scourges.  Years  ago  when  we  began 
the  consideration  of  this  question  the  farmers  had  absolutely  no  conception  of  what 
it  meant  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  We  had  prepared  bulletins  treating  this  sub- 
ject. We  distributed  them  widely  and  they  were  well  illustrated,  and  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  by  the  printed  page,  we  felt  that  we  had  in  the  distribution  of  this 
material  shown  good  work,  and  yet  what  was  the  result?  We  made  so  far  as  the 
tuberculin  tests  were  concerned  less  than  1,000  tests  a  year  as  the  result  of  this  paper 
campaign.  We  made  up  our  minds  that  if  we  were  going  to  combat  the  disease  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  successfully  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  we  had  to  adopt 
some  other  method,  so  we  began  the  demonstration  campaign,  which  consisted  of 
going  out  and  taking  a  herd  which  had  been  admitted  solely  and  absolutely  on  the 
basis  of  the  test  applications  of  the  tuberculin  tests,  taking  animals  from  that  herd 
and  slaughtering  them  before  the  people  so  they  might  see  for  themselves  the  ravages 
of  tuberculosis  in  dairy  tracts.  This  was  done  at  the  state  fair,  and  at  various -county 
fairs,  before  farmers'  institutes,  before  any  and  all  kinds  of  organizations  in  which  we 
could  get  the  actual  stock  owners  together.  We  minimized  the  test  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  we  emphasized  the  economic  side  of  the  question.  We  told  the  farmer: 
"You  can  not  afford  to  allow  the  disease  of  tuberculosis  to  remain  in  your  herd  for 
the  sake  of  the  herd  itself,  and  here  is  a  demonstration  of  it."  An  animal  possibly  in 
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prime  condition,  which  had  reacted  to  the  test,  was  selected  and  the  internal  condition 
of  the  carcass  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  disease.  The  test  and  demonstration 
convinced  those  people  in  a  way  that  no  amount  of  lecturing  would  have  done. 
The  result  was  that  in  the  first  year  after  we  began  the  public  demonstrations  the 
tubercular  tests  were  increased  to  many  thousands.  We  could  not  have  gotten  these 
results  had  we  not  adopted  this  demonstration  campaign.  These  illustrations  show 
that  so  far  as  advisability  is  concerned  there  is  absolutely  no  question  but  that  in 
farmers'  institute  work  we  should  adopt  demonstration  methods. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  carrying  that  out  under  the  organization  of  the  farmers' 
institutes,  it  will  depend  entirely  upon  what  organization  you  have.  If  your  farmers' 
institutes  are,  as  they  are  with  us,  while  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  agri- 
cultural college,  yet  under  the  immediate  direction  of  practical  farmers  whose  time 
is  largely  taken  up  during  the  summer  months  by  their  farm  occupation  but  who 
give  to  this  work  a  portion  of  their  time  in  the  winter  months,  such  demonstration 
methods  can  not  obtain.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  your  farmers'  institutes  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  your  agricultural  college  where  you  have  men  who  can 
give  their  entire  time  to  this  work,  and  who  have  ability  to  give  expert  information, 
then  I  believe  that  the  institution  of  these  demonstration  methods  is  going  to  be  replete 
with  much  more  success  than  with  the  methods  which  have  been  previously  followed. 
I  am  satisfied  from  our  own  experience  that  this  is  true.  With  us  this  demonstra- 
tion type  of  the  work  is  being  carried  on  by  the  agricultural  college  proper.  We  now 
have  an  agricultural  extension  department  which  is  coordinate  in  importance  with 
the  experiment  station,  yet  connected  with  the  teaching  portion  of  the  college,  so 
that  the  college  stands  as  it  were  on  a  three-legged  basis,  in  which  the  extension  is 
regarded  as  coordinate  in  importance  with  the  internal  work  and  the  research  work. 
The  men  who  carry  on  this  extension  work  are  paid  commensurate  with  what  men 
are  paid  in  the  other  departments. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance  in  this  extension  work  is  that  we  should  send 
out  to  the  farmer  men  of  experience.  It  will  not  do  to  send  out  a  fledgling  from 
school  to  these  practical  men  in  farm  work.  We  have  got  to  have  men  of  mature 
thought,  men  of  judgment.  So  in  picking  extension  men  we  try  as  far  as  possible 
to  get  the  very  strongest  kind  of  men  for  this  work  that  we  can  possibly  get.  Some  of 
the  very  best  men  in  the  university  are  spending  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  this 
extension  work,  and  I  believe  that  when  we  raise  the  salaries  of  some  extension  men 
to  a  point  commensurate  with  what  we  are  giving  research  men  and  administrative 
men  and  the  teaching  force,  we  will  be  able  to  command  the  services  of  men  of 
ability.    This  is  absolutely  necessary  for  conducting  this  kind  of  work. 

In  the  absence  of  H.  M.  Cottrell,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  his  paper  was  read  by  "Secretary 
Hamilton,  as  follows: 

What  Plan  could  be  Adopted  by  the  Institute  for  Conducting  Demonstration 

Meetings? 

We  have  found  it  unsatisfactory  to  hold  institutes  in  fields  or  orchards.  Our 
summer  meetings  average  an  attendance  of  considerably  over  100,  and  often  300 
to  500  attend.  We  tried  holding  the  meetings  in  the  fields,  but  found  the  damage  to 
crops  too  great.  We  prefer  to  hold  the  summer  institutes  in  groves  close  to  the  fields 
or  orchards.  Before  the  time  called  for  the  opening  session  the  institute  speakers 
make  an  investigation  of  the  farms  and  stock  of  the  neighborhood  to  become 
familiar  with  local  conditions  and  needs.  The  talks  are  adapted  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  community.  Attention  is  called  to  various  fields  and  orchards, 
good  treatment  explained  and  commended,  and  defects  pointed  out.  In  orchard 
work  pruning  demonstrations  are  made  by  taking  branches  of  trees  on  the  platform 
and  pruning  them  as  the  trees  in  the  orchards  should  be  pruned,  explaining  the 
principles  at  the  same  time.  Similar  methods  are  followed  with  garden  and  field 
crops.  When  live  stock  is  under  consideration,  the  animals  are  brought  in  front 
of  the  platform,  examined,  discussed,  and  judged.  The  same  is  done  with  field 
crops  and  with  fruit.  We  usually  limit  these  institutes  to  one  day,  as  that  is  all  the 
time  farmers  feel  that  they  can  spare  in  the  crop-growing  season.  Sessions  are  held 
from  10  a.  m.  until  noon/and  from  1.30  to  4  p.  m.,  each  lecture  bein^  limited  to 
thirty  minutes.  When  the  farmers'  are  not  too  busy  a  night  session  is  held.  In 
Colorado  we  have  found  it  impracticable,  in  most  localities,  to  confine  an  institute 
to  the  consideration  of  one  topic  only.  The  difference  in  altitudes,  soil,  and 
shelter  conditions  are  so  varied  that  most  places  demand  information  on  several  lines. 
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Discussion. 

John  Hamilton,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  emphasized  the 
necessity  and  advantage  of  ocular  demonstrations  in  conveying  information  that  is 
to  be  put  into  practice. 

J.  W.  Stewart,  of  Florida,  spoke  of  the  good  to  be  derived  from  prize  contests 
among  boys. 

W.  L.  Amoss.  of  Maryland,  remarked  upon  the  importance  of  demonstrations 
and  told  how  he  had  enlisted  the  newspaper  men  in  the  work. 

Andrew  Elliott,  of  Ontario,  claimed  that  demonstration  work  was  most  valuable 
when  done  by  a  farmer  among  his  neighbors. 

F.  S,  Co  dev.  of  Montana,  told  of  the  good  results  following  demonstration  farms 
for  dry-land  farming. 

<t.  A.  Cole,  of  Arkansas,  remarked  on  the  wonderful  progress  obtained  by  demon- 
stration work  in  rice  land  previously  considered  worthless.  Demonstrations  on  the 
cultivation  of  corn  and  cotton  also  gave  surprising  results. 

S.  A.  Robinson,  of  Virginia,  gave  an  insight  into  the  demonstration  work  being 
done  and  needed  in  his  State. 

Afterxoox  Session.  Tuesday.  August  17.  1909. 

Vice-president  G.  A.  Putnam  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  2  o'clock. 
In  the  absence  of  W.  J.  Black.  Winnipeg.  Canada.  Secretary  Hamilton  read  his 
paper  as  follows: 

The  Practicability  axd  Advisability  of  Operating  Stock  axd  Produce 
"Sales  Fairs"  axd  Plan  for  Coxductixg  them. 

In  considering  the  extent  to  which  it  would  be  practicable  and  advisable  to  operate 
stock  and  produce  sales  fairs,  assistance  may  be  had  from  a  review  of  similar  work 
carried  on  in  Canada  with  much  success  during  the  past  eight  years.  In  the  year 
1901  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Dominion  Cattle  Breeders' 
Association  held,  at  Guelph  and  Ottawa.  Ontario,  two  sales  of  pure-bred  live  stock, 
which  have  been  repeated  annually  since  that  time.  At  the  earlier  sales  both  cattle 
and  swine  were  sold,  but  after  two  years'  experience  offerings  consisted  entirely  of 
cattle,  chiefly  of  the  Shorthorn  breed. 

So  satisfactory  was  this  new  method  of  disposing  of  pure-bred  stock  considered 
that  associations  of  stock  breeders  in  other  provinces  took  it  up.  and  every  provincial 
live-stock  association  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  Canada  now  has  given  it  a 
trial.  In  the  provinces  of  Ontario.  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  sales  are 
comparatively  well  established  and  are  assisting  in  creating  greater  interest  in  the 
use  of  pure-bred  breeding  stock.  Farmers  come  to  these  sales  knowing  that  they  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  pedigreed  stock  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
breeder  who  operates  on  an  extensive  scale  has  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  his 
surplus,  and  the  obscure  stockman  the  privilege  of  offering  his  animals  where  buyers 
are  led  to  congregate. 

The  live-stock  associations  under  whose  auspices  these  sales  are  held  usually  limit 
the  number  which  may  be  offered  for  sale  at  any  one  point,  and  an  effort  is  made 
to  see  that  animals  considered  unfit  for  breeding  purposes  are  not  included  in  the  cata- 
logue. Usually  sales  are  held  in  conjunction  with,  and  at  the  conclusion  of,  a  winter 
or  spring  fan;  many  of  the  best  animals  compete  for  prizes,  and  afterwards  become 
the  subjects  of  spirited  bidding. 

The  only  class  of  farm  produce  offered  for  sale  at  fairs  in  Canada  has  been  seed  grains. 
Thirty-seven  years  ago  a  farmers"  club  near  Guelph.  Ontario,  held  an  exhibition  at 
which  grains  were  first  judged  and  then  offered  for  sale.  So  successful  was  this  under- 
taking that  to-day  seed  fairs  are  carried  on.  I  believe,  in  every  province  of  Canada. 
These  fairs  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  agricultural  societies,  and  are  directed  by 
the  provincial  department  of  agriculture  or  the  seed  branch  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. In  all  cases  the  governments  of  the  provinces  give  special  aid  financially  to 
this  work.  In  the  grain-growing  districts  of  the  prairie  country  it  is  not  unusual  to 
have  at  a  fair  representing  an  area  30  miles  in  diameter.  30  exhibits  of  wheat.  20  of 
oats.  20  of  barley,  and  a  smaller  number  of  peas,  flax,  timothy,  and  other  seeds. 
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Usually  the  regulations  insist  that  each  exhibit  contain  not  less  than  two  bushels, 
and  the  owner  is  required  to  make  a  declaration  stating  that  the  sample  shown  is 
representative  of  at  least  50  bushels  offered  for  sale.  Cards  are  attached  to  the  exhibits, 
showing  the  name  of  the  exhibitor,  number  of  bushels  for  sale,  and  the  selling  price. 

In  the  grain-growing  districts  of  western  Canada  exhibitions  of  this  kind  have  been 
carried  on  for  rive  years  with  excellent  results.  In  most  cases  addresses  are  delivered 
at  the  fairs  by  authorities  on  agriculture,  and  farmers  have  been  led  to  realize  the 
value  of  pure,  clean  seed.  So  great  has  the  demand  for  selected  seed  become  that 
well-established  seed  firms  have  been  unable  frequently  to  meet  it,  and  progressive 
farmers  are  making  a  business  of  growing  grain  for  exhibition,  knowing  that  it  can  be 
sold  at  a  higher  price  than  may  be  obtained  for  grain  not  suitable  for  show.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  several  thousand  bushels  of  seed  grain  to  change  hands  at  a  single  fair. 

Produce  fairs  therefore  have  been  proven  to  be  not  only  practicable  but  advisable 
in  grain-growing  districts,  when  confined  to  exhibits  of  seeds.  Whether  other  classes 
of  produce  could  be  successfully  included  where  these  fairs  are  now  carried  on  is  a 
matter  not  yet  settled.  Since  the  seed  of  grains,  the  chief  produce  of  one  country, 
have  been  handled  successfully  at  produce  sales  fairs,  it  seems  reasonable  to  presume 
that  the  chief  produce  of  other  countries  might  be  similarly  exhibited  and  sold. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  seed  fairs  and  1  we- stock  sales  are  here- 
with appended  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  such  information. 

RULES  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  STOCK  SHOWS  AND  SALES. 

1.  Animals  whose  pedigrees  are  published  in  the  catalogue  of  sale  may  compete 
without  any  formal  entry,  but  the  committee  reserves  the  right  to  order  any  animal 
out  of  the  ring  which,  in  its  opinion,  is  not  worthy  of  a  prize. 

2.  The  decision  of  the  judge  is  to  be  absolutely  final.  There  will  be  a  class  for  males 
and  females  only  of  each  recognized  breed  of  cattle  represented,  and  each  class  will 
be  composed  of  the  following  sections:  (1)  Three-year-olds  and  over;  (2)  two-year-olds; 
and  (3)  yearlings.  Championships  in  the  various  breeds  will  be  given.  A  detailed 
prize  list  will  be  issued  prior  to  date  of  the  show. 

3.  The  ages  of  cattle  will  be  computed  to  the  first  of  July. 

4.  In  sections  of  three  entries,  one  prize  will  be  awarded;  in  sections  of  four  entries, 
two  prizes;  and  three  prizes  will  be  given  if  there  are  five  or  more  entries.  In  case 
there  should  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  entries  in  any  one  section  to  qualify  for  a 
prize,  the  various  sections  of  the  class  may  be  amalgamated  and  prizes  awarded  on  the 
above  basis. 

5.  The  sale  superintendent  appointed  by  the  association  will  have  entire  charge 
of  all  animals  on  the  grounds,  stable  accommodation  and  routine,  and  his  instructions 
must  be  implicitly  obeyed  by  all  owners  and  attendants  upon  cattle. 

6.  A  charge  of  5  per  cent  on  the  amount  realized  by  the  sale  of  each  animal  will  be 
retained  by  the  association,  in  addition  to  the  entry  fee,  to  meet  feeding,  advertising, 
auctioneer,  and  other  expenses. 

7.  Stock  must  be  in  the  stable  not  later  than  10  a.  m.  of  the  day  prior  to  the  date  of 
Bale. 

8.  All  animals  while  on  the  grounds  will  be  supplied  with  hay  free  of  charge,  owners 
finding  their  own  grain.  Grain  can  be  generally  purchased  at  reasonable  prices  on  the 
grounds. 

9.  Prospective  buyers  will  be  given  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  stock  prior  to 
the  sale. 

10.  Each  animal  entered  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  There  shall  be  no  by- 
bidding  by  the  owner  of  the  animal  or  anyone  on  his  behalf.  Statutory  declaration 
may  be  required  from  any  buyer  or  seller  to  the  effect  that  any  purchase  or  sale  is 
bona  fide,  and  that  there  has  been  no  by-bidding  in  connection  therewith. 

11.  The  highest  bidder  will  be  the  buyer,  and  if  any  dispute  arises  between  two  or 
more  bidders,  it  shall  be  settled  by  the  animal  being  again  put  up  and  resold.  The 
decision  of  the  auctioneer  shall  be  final  in  all  cases. 

12.  The  privilege  of  withdrawing  an  animal  from  the  sale  at  any  time  shall  rest  solely 
with  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  be  exercised  at  the  discretion  of  its  duly 
appointed  representative  in  the  sale  ring,  and  the  executive  committee  shall  have 
power  to  cancel  the  sale  of  any  animal,  before  or  after  the  delivery  of  such  animal, 
provided  such  a  course,  in  its  opinion,  is  fair  and  just  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

13.  All  purchases  must  be  settled  for  within  one-half  hour  of  the  sale  of  the  animal. 
If  purchasers  fail  to  settle  for  their  purchases  as  stated,  the  committee  reserves  full 
power  to  resell  the  animal  to  the  best  advantage,  either  publicly  or  privately,  without 
further  intimation,  and  any  loss  arising  from  resale,  together  with  keep  and  all  other 
expenses,  will  be  collected  from  the  defaulters  at  this  sale. 
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14.  Immediately  after  each  purchase  is  declared,  the  risk  of  the  animal  shall  be 
exclusively  with  the  purchaser,  and  it  is  declared  that  until  a  settlement  shall  be  made 
in  the  terms  of  these  conditions  the  delivery  of  the  animal  shall  be  suspended. 

15.  Before  an  animal  can  be  removed  from  the  building  the  buyer  must  present  to 
the  superintendent  an  order  signed  by  the  manager,  and  give  receipt  for  the  animal. 
This  order  must  be  left  with  the  superintendent,  and  will  be  evidence  of  the  delivery 
of  the  stock .  Owners  and  attendants  are  specially  warned  against  surrendering  animals 
sold  without  express  order  of  the  superintendent. 

16.  The  manager  will  have  power  to  give  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  payments  for  stock, 
and  will  remit  the  amount  realized  less  the  proper  charges,  for  each  animal  to  the  seller 
thereof,  within  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  sale. 

17.  Animals  not  to  be  shipped  by  rail  will  be  delivered  to  the  buyers  on  the  ground 
where  the  sale  is  held,  and  the  buyers  will  take  charge  of  them  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  sale. 

18.  Contributors  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  erroneous  information  respecting 
animals  entered,  that  may  appear  in  the  printed  catalogue  of  any  association  sale 
unless  written  notice  of  such  error  is  filed  with  the  manager  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  such  sale. 

19.  In  the  case  of  persons  who  wish  to  buy,  but  who  can  not  attend  the  sale,  or  send 
a  representative,  if  they  forward  their  orders  with  full  instructions  to  the  secretary,  he 
will  be  responsible  for  the  prompt  and  honorable  execution  of  such  orders,  and  for  the 
proper  shipment  of  animals  bought  under  this  clause.  In  all  such  cases  the  money 
to  be  invested  must  accompany  the  order.  If  the  order  can  not  be  filled  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  secretary,  the  money  shall  be  refunded  immediately. 

20.  Each  animal  offered  must  be  a  good  representative  of  its  breed,  in  good  condi- 
tion, in  sound  health,  not  defective,  and  shall  be  registered  in  a  Canadian  record 
recognized  as  reliable  by  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture. 

21.  The  following  statement  has  been  signed  by  every  owner  of  stock  entered  for 
sale : 

"I  understand  that  all  animals  entered  at  the  said  public  sale  have  proved  to  be  sure 
stock  getters  if  they  have  been  tried.  If  they  have  not  been  tried,  that  the  seller 
assumes  no  responsibility.  I  hereby  enter  the  above-described  animal  subject  to 
those  rules,  and  believe  that  the  said  animal  is  a  sure  and  reliable  breeder." 

RULES  GOVERNING  SEED  FAIRS. 

1.  All  grain  entered  for  competition  must  have  been  grown  by  the  exhibitor  in  the 
year  . 

2.  No  grain  shall  be  allowed  in  competition  for  prizes  unless  the  samples  shown 
represent  for  sale  as  seed  not  less,  in  each  class,  than  50  bushels  of  wheat,  50  bushels 
of  oats,  30  bushels  of  barley,  5  bushels  of  timothy,  and  3  bushels  of  peas. 

3.  In  each  exhibit  of  wheat,  oats,  or  barley  not  less  than  1  bushel  should  be  shown, 
and  all  exhibits  shall  be  held  to  be  representative  of  the  whole  quantity  of  such  grain 
offered  for  sale  as  seed  by  the  exhibitor 

4.  Exhibits  containing  such  impurities  as  smut,  weed  seed,  or  other  grains,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  judge  are  of  a  noxious  nature,  shall  not  be  awarded  prizes. 

5.  No  exhibitor  shall  be  allowed  more  than  one  entry  in  each  section. 

6.  All  exhibits  of  seed  must  be  labeled  after  judging,  giving  the  name  and  address 
of  the  exhibitor,  name  of  the  variety,  amount  for  sale  as  seed,  and  the  selling  price. 

7.  Should  a  dispute  arise,  a  statutory  declaration  that  the  above  rules  have  been 
complied  with  may  be  required  from  any  exhibitor. 

8.  All  exhibits  for  prizes  must  be  delivered  at  ,   ,  not  later  than  — — 

o'clock  —  m.,  on  ,   ,  and  shall  not  be  removed  until  the  close  of  the  fair. 

9.  Entry  fees:  Wheat  and  oats,  50  cents;  other  sections,  25  cents. 

D.  W.  Working,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  read  a  paper  on  the  following  subject: 

What  Plan  Could  be  Adopted  by  the  Institute  for  Securing  the  Introduc- 
tion and  Continued  Maintenance  the  Entire  Year  op  a  Movable  School  in 
each  State  and  Province? 

The  answer  is  not  easily  worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  anyone  who  knows  the 
difficulty  of  introducing  a  new  and  unproved  method.  There  are  many  difficulties 
in  the  way.  Most  of  you  know  some  of  them.  Happily  for  me,  each  of  you  know 
that  no  two  problems  are  just  alike;  each  of  you  know  that  my  cut-and-dried  plan 
will  not  work  in  your  field.  : 

I  am  assuming  that  there  is  and  need  be  no  conflict  between  the  farmers'  institute 
as  such  and  the  movable  school  as  a  school.  I  take  it  that  the  two  institutions  ought 
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to  be  kept  very  distinct;  that  neither  is  superior  or  inferior  to  the  other;  that,  broadly 
speaking,  both  have  the  same  purpose;  that  each  has  a  permanent  work  to  do;  that 
the  methods  of  the  two  should  usually  be  very  different;  and,  finally,  that  there  should 
be  real  and  purposeful  harmony  between  the  two. 

Let  me  try  to  emphasize  the  suggestion  that  there  is  and  need  be  no  conflict  between 
the  institute  and  the  movable  school,  and  that  there  should  be  real  and  purposeful 
harmony  between  them.  The  farmers'  institute  is  comparatively  old  and  well  estab- 
lished. I  have  suggested  that  it  is  a  permanent  institution.  Individual  men  come 
to  maturity  and  pass  away;  but  the  problems  of  life,  of  education,  and  of  industry 
remain.  Somehow,  the  institute  appeals  to  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  The 
institute  is  not  a  kindergarten  school;  it  attempts  to  present  the  severely  practical 
application  of  the  facts  and  principles  which  most  mature  farmers  know.  Because 
the  teaching  process  is  long,  and  because  it  implies  classification  and  gradation,  the 
institute  can  not  adopt  the  teaching  process;  and,  usually,  the  man  who  has  been  well 
trained  in  the  institute  method,  can  not  adapt  himself  to  the  teaching  method .  But 
the  movable  school  should  be  a  school,  not  a  farmers'  institute  under  a  new  and  fetch- 
iDg  name. 

The  younger  men  who  are  trying  to  organize  the  agricultural  extension  work  with 
the  school  rather  than  the  institute  motive  and  method  need  to  be  warned — need  to 
be  saved.  It  is  not  particularly  to  our  discredit  that  we  know  our  work  less  certainly 
than  the  experienced  institute  superintendents  and  speakers  know  theirs.  It  may  be 
that  we  never  shall  be  quite  sure  of  our  field,  our  people,  and  our  work.  Some  of  us 
are  more  or  less  afraid,  which  may  be  good  for  us,  ancl  will  be  good  for  us  if  our  fear 
leads  us  to  study  and  to  work  and  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  needs  of  the  people  we  are 
trying  to  serve.  And  some  of  the  institute  men  are  afraid — which  may  be  good  for 
them,  and  will  be  good  for  them  and  all  others  concerned  with  their  great  work  if  their 
fear  does  not  tempt  them  from  the  sure  work  which  they  know  and  have  been  doing 
with  great  acceptability,  and  lead  them  to  attempt  the  sort  of  work  upon  which  we  are 
entering  with  so  much  uncertainty.  We  need  to  work  in  harmony,  our  work  supple- 
menting that  of  the  institute  men,  theirs  preparing  the  way  for  ours;  and  they  need  to 
understand  that  our  work  prepares  for  theirs  even  more  than  theirs  prepares  for  ours. 
Always  the  school  idea  implies  that  instruction  shall  be  more  or  less  elementary  in 
character;  while  the  institute  idea  implies  that  men  of  experience  shall  talk  to  and 
with  men  of  experience.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  county  or  State  with  a  good  farmers' 
institute  system  ought  to  be  a  good  place  for  the  movable  school;  and  it  seems  to  me, 
also,  that  every  successful  movable  school  should  leave  the  community  a  very  much 
better  place  for  the  best  kind  of  a  farmers'  institute. 

These  considerations  are  especially  pertinent  for  those  who  are  connected  with  insti- 
tute work  in  States  where  the  institute  and  the  newer  agricultural  extension  work  are 
under  separate  management.  The  agricultural  colleges  and  the  boards  of  agriculture 
are  partners  in  a  great  work  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  education  ; 
they  are  not  rivals.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  right  hand  to  oppose  the  work  of  the 
left,  even  though  the  two  may  be  said  to  be  opposed  to  each  other.  Each  has  its  own 
work;  and  each  does  its  best  when  it  is  supported  by  the  other;  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  these  considerations  are  just  as  important  for  those  who  have  charge  of  both 
institutes  and  movable  schools.  The  school  idea  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  work 
of  organizing  schools;  and  the  institute  idea  must  dominate  the  farmers'  institute.  I 
could  mention  some  admirable  and  admirably  conducted  week-long  institutes  that 
were  called  schools.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  only  serious  defect  of  these 
institutes  was  their  name;  but  there  must  have  been  confusion  in  thinking  before 
these  institutes  were  planned  under  the  name  of  schools. 

The  farmers'  institute  is  one  of  the  agencies  by  which  the  State  promotes  agricul- 
ture; the  college.of  agriculture  is  another  of  the  agencies  by  which  the  State  promotes 
agriculture.  When  you  think  of  both  of  them  as  parts  of  the  machinery  of  the  State, 
you  see  the  absurdity  of  the  little  rivalries  and  jealousies  that  have  hindered  the  work 
in  a  few  States.  As  well  might  the  prayer  meeting  of  the  church  be  jealous  of  the 
Sunday  school  meeting  supported  by  the  same  church.  Both  are  part  of  the  same 
great  organization;  and  then  work  is  different  because  of  differences  in  age  and  interest 
and  purpose. 

More  important  than  the  plan  is  the  man.  Farmers  are  like  the  rest  of  us;  they  like 
the  people  they  like;  and  when  they  dislike  a  man  they  prefer  not  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  him.  Moreover,  they  do  not  have  to  tolerate  the  man  they  dislike;  some  of 
us  do,  and  then  think  we  are  broader  minded  than  our  farmer  friends.  So  I  would 
emphasize  in  passing  the  vital  importance  of  genuine  interest  in  the  men  on  the  farms 
and  real  sympathy  with  their  problems.  Without  these  the  most  helpful  relations 
can  not  be  established.  Our  relations  with  some  people  can  be  almost  purely  profes- 
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sional:  with  most  country  people  they  must  be  personally  agreeable  in  order  to  be  at 
all  helpful;  hence  the  importance  of  personal  adaptability.  The  "good  mixer" 
may  be  what  he  is  because  of  the  possession  of  many  different  qualities  or  gifts.  In 
the  country  we  need  most  of  all  to  be  genuine.  Then  we  need  to  have  a  vital  interest 
in  our  people  and  then*  problems.  Indeed,  unless  the  people  become  in  a  very  real 
sense  our  people  and  then  problems  our  problems,  we  are  fated  to  fail.  Wise  enthu- 
siasm wins  in  the  country. 

The  purpose  and  the  plan  of  the  movable  school  need  to  be  carefully  stated.  At 
every  institute  it  should  be  announced  that  movable  schools  are  for  those  who  want 
them:  that  they  are  in  no  sense  in  opposition  to  the  institute:  that  certain  conditions 
must  be  complied  with  to  justify  organizing  such  a  school;  and  that  the  management 
of  the  movable  school  will  not  be  exacting  concerning  local  matters.  TTe  must  expect 
to  be  missionaries  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  fact.  Somehow,  we  must  make  the  people 
believe  that  we  mean  business  and  that  we  have  something  worth  paying  for. 

It  is  so  difficult  in  most  farming  communities  to  discover  the  best  time  in  the  year 
for  a  school  that  many  who  would  gladly  support  the  idea  hesitate.  They  want  to  do 
as  well  as  other  communities  have  done  or  do  nothing;  and  then  we  are  so  poorly 
equipped  to  teach  the  many  subjects  in  which  the  country  is  interested  that  we  can 
not  meet  ordinary  reasonable  requirements.  Think  of  the  problem  of  the  organizer 
of  a  movable  school!  In  many  cases  he  must  discover  what  the  people  want  or  need, 
when  they  can  give  the  time  most  easily,  and  then  discover  that  the  busy  men  he 
needs  are  so  tied  up  with  work  or  special  engagements  that  he  can  not  command  their 
services  at  the  only  time  when  he  can  get  his  people  together. 

The  teacher  in  the  movable  school  must  be  at  the  service  of  the  movable  school 
practically  all  of  the  time  if  the  best  work  is  to  be  accomplished.  At  present  we  are 
only  finding  ourselves.  To  plan  well  the  superintendent  of  the  movable  school  must 
have  financial  resources  as  well  as  men;  and  he  needs  to  be  nee  to  come  and  go  and  to 
spend  and  refrain  from  spending.  Moreover,  he  needs  to  be  at  liberty  this  year  to 
make  sure  promises  for  next  year — needs  also  to  have  the  power  to  keep  his  promises 
in  both  letter  and  spirit. 

And  may  I  add  that  the  work  of  the  movable  school  must  be  made  worth  while  in 
itself  ?  If  the  motive  is  to  get  students  for  the  college,  that  motive  is  unworthy  as  a 
chief  motive.  The  movable  school  has  its  mission  to  those  who  can  not  or  will  not 
attend  the  short  course  at  the  college.  Incidentally,  it  may  and  should  promote  both 
the  farmers'  institute  and  the  agricultural  college. 

G.  A.  Putnam,  Toronto,  Canada,  read  the  following  paper: 

The  Practicability  axd  Advisability  of  Holding  Separate  Institutes  for 
Women  axd  of  Orgaxizixg  Rural  Women's  Clubs. 

It  takes  considerable  assurance  on  my  part  to  come  before  this  association  and  pre- 
sent a  paper  upon  women's  institute  work.  I  have  come  almost  to  believe  that  I  have 
only  the  women  with  me  in  women's  institute  work.  We  had.  up  to  three  or  four  years 
ago,  or  we  thought  we  had.  good  reasons  for  expecting  that  women's  institutes  would 
be  established  in  many  of  the  States.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  women's  institute  work 
has  not  been  supported  by  that  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  institute  superintendents 
that  we  looked  for,  and  I  hesitated  to  advise  some  of  my  women's  institute  workers  in 
Ontario  to  make  an  effort  to  attend  this  convention.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  day 
will  come  when  you  will  have  a  thriving  subassociation  in  the  women's  institute. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  observed  the  workings  of  the 
farmer's  institutes  as  to  the  beneficial  results  of  such  work  to  the  individual  farmer 
and  also  to  the  community,  and  if  for  a  moment  you  will  compare  the  relative  import- 
ance of  men's  work  on  the  farm  and  women's  responsibilities  and  work  in  the  house- 
hold, we  must  at  once  concede  the  advisibility  of  establishing  clubs  or  institutes  for  the 
women. 

The  most  important  department  of  the  farm  is  the  homestead,  the  successful  man- 
agement of  which  is  reflected  in  the  success  of  the  farming  operations,  as  well  as  in  the 
high  standards  of  living  in  the  home. 

The  highest  efficiency  in  growing  grain,  dahying,  sheep  raising,  poultry  produc- 
tion, etc.,  is  the  sooner  attained  when  we  provide  a  means,  an  institute,  through 
which  the  farmer  may  be  instructed  in  up-to-date  methods,  and  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  results,  practical  experiences,  and  the  application  of  underlying  prin- 
ciples. With  the  greater  variety  of  work  and  the  greater  responsibility  resting  upon 
the  housewife,  the  mother,  the  cook,  the  teacher,  and  general  manager  of  the  home,  jshe 
should  be  given  at  least  equal  opportunities  with  her  husband  and  brother  in  securing 
the  latest  and  best  information  bearing  upon  her  work. 
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Why  should  the  farmer  be  instructed  in  the  selection  and  combination  of  foods  for 
stock  and  no  opportunity  be  given  to  the  home  maker  for  securing  information  upon  the 
comparative  value  of  foods  for  men?  We  have  expended  much  time  and  money  in 
experiment  to  find  out  the  best  kind  of  construction  and  equipment  for  the  stable,"  the 
barn,  the  piggery,  and  the  henhouse.  Many  books  and  periodicals  are  published  in 
the  interest  of  the  farmers.  Is  it  more  important  that  good  agricultural  literature 
should  be  provided  for  the  men  than  that  the  needs  of  the  mother  and  children  should 
be  considered  ? 

The  farmer  is  constantly  brought  into  contact  with  his  fellow  farmer  and  in  addition 
has  the  institute.  Why  then  should  not  the  farmer's  wife,  whose  life  is  often  most 
monotonous,  be  given  the  advantages  of  the  sociability  of  the  institute,  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  through  the  institute  of  getting  information  bearing  directly  upon  the 
responsibilities  which  come  to  her  from  day  to  day  ? 

Even  though  the  practicability  of  women's  institutes,  or  the  rural  clubs,  had  not  been 
demonstrated,  the  arguments  above  presented  should  convince  us  of  the  advisability 
of  making  the  experiment.  Their  practicability  has  already  been  demonstrated,  and 
with  your  permission  I  shall  present  to  you  some  essentials  to  success  in  women's  insti- 
tute work,  also  some  of  the  results  following  such  work. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  present  to  you  the  methods  of  organization  that  have 
been  placed  before  this  association  at  former  conventions.  I  think  it  was  last  year  that 
I  said  to  the  members  of  this  association  that  I  would  furnish  them  with  copies  of  our 
rules  and  regulations.  The  supply  is  exhausted,  but  we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish 
copies  of  the  new  edition  upon  application. 

If  you  are  going  to  do  effective  work,  if  you  are  going  to  get  people  to  do  work  on 
their  own  account,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  have  some  sort  of  local  organization; 
and  we  must,  in  order  to  get  results,  throw  a  good  deal  of  responsibility  upon  local 
organizations. 

We  are  time  and  time  again  met  with  the  statement  of  those  who  are  approached 
regarding  institute  work  that  there  are  no  people  living  in  the  locality  who  would 
be  willing  to  prepare  papers  or  give  addresses  upon  '''home"  subjects;  but,  with  a 
little  advice  and  suggestion  on  the  part  of  lecturers  and  direct  from  the  department, 
we  find  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  organizations  show  in  the  course  of  the  year,  or  less, 
that  they  are  carrying  on  as  effective  work  among  the  members  as  we  can  do  by  send- 
ing speakers  to  them.  There  is  latent  talent  in  every  locality  awaiting  development, 
both  among  the  farmers  and  the  women  of  the  town  and  country. 

The  local  organizations  make  reports  to  the  department  of  agriculture,  thus  putting 
us  in  a  position  to  offer  suggestions  along  the  line  of  work  which  they  are  taking  up. 
By  knowing  something  of  the  line  of  work  followed  in  each  society  the  superintendent 
is  in  a  position  to  give  them  helpful  advice.  We  haA^e  arranged  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  local  institutes  and  the  domestic  science  department  of  the  agricultural 
college  at  Guelph.  We  have  announced  to  the  institute  that  the  officials  of  the 
domestic  science  department  of  the  agricultural  college  will  be  prepared,  not  to  fur- 
nish them  with  the  papers,  not  to  write  out  addresses  for  them,  but  to  give  them  sug- 
gestions as  to  where  they  can  find  the  best  up-to-date  literature  upon  whatever  sub- 
ject they  think  of  taking  up  at  their  next  meeting.  Magazine  articles  and  standard 
works  are  loaned  to  the  institutes. 

Then  in  women's  institute  work,  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  farmers'  institute 
work,  you  must  secure  practical  persons  as  lecturers — women  who  are  capable,  and  who 
are  acquainted  with  farming  conditions,  and  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  country 
people.  An  audience  of  country  women  will  not  listen  to  a  lady  who  has  had  expe- 
rience in  the  city  only.  Then,  the  city  people,  the  townspeople,  who  we  are  glad  to 
know  are  taking  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  work  of  women's  institutes,  find  that  they 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  the  woman  in  the  country  who  has  to  rely  upon  her 
own  resources  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  women  in  the  town .  The  woman  in  the  town, 
when  she  has  a  failure  in  her  baking  or  cooking,  is  able  to  go  to  the  corner  grocery  and 
get  something  to  replace  what  is  lacking,  while  the  woman  in  the  country  is  unable  to 
do  so.  She  has  to  rely  upon  her  own  resources.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  the 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  which  exists  among  the  town  and  country  people.  In  the 
winter  months  in  some  localities  the  farmers'  wives  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty 
drive  to  the  town  in  the  afternoon  and  join  with  their  town  friends  in  holding  a  meet- 
ing. In  the  summer  months  the  townspeople  get  two  or  three  car  or  boat  loads  and 
go  to  the  country  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  orchard  or  on  the  lawn  of  the  farmer, 
and  we  find  that  the  country  people  are  learning  a  great  deal  from  the  townspeople 
and  the  townspeople  are  coming  to  know  what  thorough  and  competent  providers  and 
managers  are  to  be  found  among  the  country  ladies. 
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Now,  for  a  few  results  of  women's  institute  work.  We  find  that  the  officers  and 
members  of  women's  institutes  are  the  ones  who  are  inquiring  as  to  the  facilities  pro- 
vided for  the  education  of  coming  mothers. 

In  many  localities  the  local  jealousies  which  have  existed  for  years  have  been 
eliminated  by  the  women's  institutes.  The  women  meet  in  the  institute  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  neighbors,  upon  whom  they  looked  with  more  or 
less  suspicion,  but  who  prove  to  be  true  friends  and  neighbors.  You  know  the  country 
people  are  inclined  to  be  jealous,  but  the  institute  is  doing  much  to  eliminate  these 
petty  jealousies.  In  one  district  in  Ontario,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  not 
long  since  to  meet  institute  officers  and  members,  I  was  told  that  there  were  two  fac- 
tions in  the  locality  up  to  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  an  institute  was  formed  there. 
A  lady  who  came  there  three  years  ago  said  that  life  in  the  district  was  made  unpleas- 
ant by  the  rivalry  of  the  two  factions.  Now  everything  is  peaceable  and  people  are 
looking  at  life  from  a  broader  view  point,  due  almost  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the 
institute. 

The  women's  institutes  are  not  confining  their  work  to  matters  concerning  the  home, 
but  are  giving  some  attention  to  work  of  a  public  character.  They  are  going  to  the 
schools  and  inquiring  into  the  sanitary  conditions;  are  placing  suitable  water  pails 
in  the  schools,  are  seeing  that  the  schoolhouse  is  swept  regularly,  that  the  ventila- 
tion is  as  it  should  be,  and  are  planting  flowers  about  the  school.  In  one  locality 
where  the  town  council  did  not  see  its  way  clear  to  build  sidewalks  and  to  set  out 
trees  the  women's  institute  approached  the  council  and  made  a  proposition  to  get  up 
an  entertainment  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  buy  cement  and  put  down  a 
sidewalk.  Then  they  went  to  the  farmers  and  arranged  for  the  drawing  of  the  gravel. 
Then  they  rode  over  to  an  adjoining  town  and  secured  an  expert  in  putting  down 
sidewalks  to  come  and  superintend  the  work.  The  farmers  came  and  drew  the  gravel, 
the  cement,  and  did  other  necessary  work,  with  the  result  that  a  mile  of  splendid 
sidewalk  was  put  down.  In  some  places  they  have  used  their  influence  in  having 
trees  planted,  street  lights  installed,  and  other  work  of  a  public  nature  done.  Then 
we  find  the  institutes  cooperating  in  making  the  local  libraries  more  useful  to  the 
community.  They  advise  the  library  board  as  to  the  literature  which  will  be  of 
interest  and  value  to  the  home  maker  and  her  children.  The  homes  have  periodicals 
and  papers  in  larger  numbers  since  the  institute  came  and  are  making  an  intelligent 
use  of  the  articles  that  appear  in  the  bulletins  and  periodicals. 

An  increased  sociability  among  the  country  people  has  been  created.  We  believe 
that  the  mothers  and  sisters  who  belong  to  the  women's  institute  will  do  much  to 
interest  the  boys  in  matters  relating  to  agriculture.  The  mother  has  a  great  deal 
more  influence  upon  the  growing  boy  than  the  father  has,  and  a  suggestion  or  advice 
from  her  will  often  result  in  a  boy  taking  an  agricultural  course  rather  than  one  of  the 
other  professions. 

We  encourage  the  officers  of  the  women's  institute  to  give  a  day  occasionally  to  the 
girls,  inviting  them  to  take  some  part  in  the  proceedings — contributing  music,  reading 
a  paper,  or  exhibiting  something  which  they  have  made.  With  the  cooperation  and 
sympathy  of  the  young  we  are  assured  of  the  permanency  of  the  organization. 

Much  has  already  been  done  through  the  women's  institutes  of  Ontario  toward  the 
betterment  of  home  and  community  conditions,  and  the  large  body  of  officers  and 
members  (about  14,000)  are  confident  that  greater  successes  are  in  store  for  this  grow- 
ing organization.  We  have  an  enthusiastic,  capable  lot  of  women  belonging  to  nearly 
every  one  of  the  520  branches,  and  the  words  of  appreciation  of  the  work  being  done  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  marks  the  efforts  of  the  officers  bespeak  continued  success  and 
added  advantages  and  benefits  to  the  rural  population. 

L.  A.  Merrill,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  then  read  the  following  paper: 

What  Form  of  Organization  Would  be  Best  Adapted  for  Women's  Institutes 
and  Rural  Clubs  for  Women  and  How  Should  the  Expenses  of  Such  Clubs 
be  Met? 

Limitations  and  difficulties. — Before  discussing  the  topic  assigned  me,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enumerate  the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  the  organization  of  women's 
institutes,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  some  means  of  eradicating  these  difficulties.  No 
class  of  people  in  the  world  to-day  is  so  eager  for  improvement  and  yet  so  difficult  to 
reach  with  the  desired  improvement  as  is  woman.  She  has  just  been  aroused  from 
the  long  sleep  of  the  ages  into  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  her  work  is  important 
and  at  the  same  time  needs  improvement;  yet  through  lack  of  experience  she  hardly 
knows  how  to  go  to  work  to  attain  the  desired  end.  In  the  first  place,  her  supposed 
difficulties  seem  to  make  any  improvement  impossible.  Women  are  usually  burdened 
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with  home  ties,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  they  feel  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  leave 
home  for  any  purpose  other  than  occasional  pleasure  or  business.  Here  is  a  chance  to 
let  her  feel  that  it  is  imperative  for  her  to  better  her  own  conditions,  that  the  family 
who  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  her  may  indirectly  receive  the  benefits  she 
receives.  If  this  thought  could  be  clearly  brought  home  to  the  women  of  the  country 
the  first  step  toward  making  these  rural  clubs  more  general  for  women  would  have 
been  taken. 

Another  difficulty  to  be  met  is  the  fact  that  woman  is  oftentimes  indifferent  to  home 
surroundings.  Probably,  rather  than  being  indifferent,  she  is  too  conservative.  She 
feels  that  what  she  has  done  during  all  the  years  of  her  life  and  what  her  mother  and 
grandmother  did  before  has  given  pretty  good  results.and  she  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
them,  and  the  knowledge  that  there  is  something  better  in  the  world  for  womankind 
to-day  is  vague  and  she  hasn't  the  desire  to  understand  its  full  significance.  This 
attitude  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  women  were  trained  in  their  life  work  altogether 
at  mother's  elbow  and  nearly  always  with  the  feeling  that  housework  is  drudgery. 
Mother's  methods  may  have  been  good  or  bad,  according  to  circumstances.  The  girl 
is  imbued  with  the  idea  that  housework  is  a  thing  to  be  gotten  rid  of  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  many  women  have  the  idea  that  if  it  could  be  avoided  entirely  woman's 
life  would  be  a  happier  one.  The  work  of  the  rural  clubs  for  women  is  concerned 
more  with  eradicating  this  point  of  view  than  with  any  other  phase  of  the  subject. 
The  more  advanced  women  are  handicapped  also  by  the  feeling  that  housework  is 
hard  enough,  and  if  they  ever  do  get  a  chance  to  leave  home  ties  for  an  afternoon's 
discussion  or  meeting,  they  want  some  other  topic  to  talk  or  think  upon,  their  excuse 
being  that  they  have  enough  housework;  when  they  leave  home  they  want  a  change; 
they  do  not  want  more  housework,  but  less  of  it.  Woman's  general  indifference  and 
her  lack  of  training  cause  this  failure  to  perceive  that  greater  intelligence  and  more 
training  lightens  home  duties,  and  the  more  that  she  can  learn  about  household  eco- 
nomics, the  better  able  will  she  be  to  make  her  home  work  contain  less  drudgery,  at 
the  same  time  allowing  her  more  time  for  the  mental  pursuits  or  artistic  accomplish- 
ments that  may  attract  her. 

Organization. — How  shall  women's  institutes  and  rural  clubs  for  women  be  organ- 
ized is  the  second  point  in  the  discussion  to-day.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  discuss 
their  organization  as  individual  clubs.  Each  town  possesses  a  few  public-spirited 
ladies  who  may  have  had  a  taste  of  some  phase  of  home  training,  and  may  possess 
sufficient  enthusiasm  to  organize  themselves  into  a  separate  club  for  the  study  of 
problems  concerning  home  making  and  the  best  methods  of  performing  the  daily  work 
of  the  home.  These  women  should  be  in  constant  communication  with  the  state 
board  of  farmers'  and  women's  institutes,  so  that  their  course  of  study  may  be  outlined 
for  them,  their  work  made  systematic,  and  that  they  may  be  directed  toward  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subjects  that  have  most  value  in  solving  their  individual  home  prob- 
lems. The  details  of  such  individual  organizations  will  have  to  be  arranged  by  the 
club  members  themselves.  Afternoon  meetings  will  be  more  convenient  in  some 
localities,  evening  meetings  in  others.  In  some  communities  it  will  be  found  that 
these  same  public-spirited  ladies  have  already  organized  themselves  into  literary  or 
social  clubs.  In  such  localities  the  state  board  will  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  women  that  they  need  another  organization.  These  ladies  usually  feel 
that  one  organization  is  enough;  that  all  their  energies  and  time  spared  from  home 
duties  are  required  in  the  club  already  organized.  Under  such  conditions  the  leaders 
must  be  made  to  understand  the  value  of  this  great  work,  and  persuaded  to  devote 
one  meeting  or  more  out  of  the  month  to  subjects  concerning  the  improvement  of 
home  conditions  or  the  simplifying  of  home  duties.  State  boards  should  never  refrain 
from  making  these  ladies  feel  the  responsibility  they  owe  to  less  favored  women  in 
pointing  out  the  way  to  better  home  conditions.  If  it  is  found  impracticable  to  hold 
separate  club  meetings,  it  may  be  possible  in  communities  where  there  are  already 
organized  farmers'  clubs  to  hold  joint  meetings.  There  are  many  points  in  favor  of 
these  joint  farmers'  and  women's  meetings.  The  men  and  women  may  find  it  more 
convenient  to  attend  the  meeting  together,  and  it  may  also  be  profitable  to  render  a 
joint  opening  program,  in  which  short  discussions  of  topics  of  mutual  interest  to 
farmers  and  farm  wives  maybe  discussed.  Then,  after  this  short  opening  program, 
each  may  adjourn  to  separate  rooms  for  separate  discussion  of  the  evening's  work. 

It  is  a  truism,  but  a  fact  nevertheless,  that  woman  is  the  power  behind  the  throne. 
If  women  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  farm  and  the  farm  home,  all  kinds  of  improve- 
ment will  be  made  easier.  If  men  become  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  farm  home 
needs  improving  as  well  as  the  farm,  the  life  led  by  the  women  will  be  much  easier 
and  more  pleasant  for  the  entire  farm  family.  Another  reason  why  we  recommend 
these  joint  meetings  is  the  fact  that  in  all  life,  especially  farm  life,  men  and  women 
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should  be  yoked  equally;  not  one  pulling  for  improvement  and  the  other  pulling  back, 
but  each  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  bringing  about  of  the  best  possible  results 
for  the  greatest  common  good  in  their  conditions.  Then  will  the  subjects  of  home 
and  the  farm  take  their  places,  and  indeed  then  will  it  be  possible  to  understand  that 
home  improvement  should  come  first.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try could  be  converted  to  the  fact  that  happiness  and  a  certain  amount  of  ease  and 
all  the  freedom  in  God's  universe  could  be  obtained  by  living  on  a  well-kept  farm, 
all  the  trouble  about  keeping  boys  on  the  farm  would  be  at  an  end. 

In  a  word,  women  hold  the  key  to  the  situation.  They  can  turn  it  which  way  they 
will.  It  remains  for  us  who  are  interested  in  this  movement  for  farmers'  organizations 
to  use  every  means  within  reach  to  make  the  women  of  the  country  realize  the  beauties, 
the  joy,  the  freedom  from  restraint  and  the  all-sided  development  possible  in  farm  life. 
This  understanding  is  more  possible  where  the  farmers'  and  women's  clubs  meet 
jointly. 

How  can  farmers'  organizations  reach  the  isolated  farm  home?  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  discuss  this  topic  properly,  because  of  the  fact  that  Utah  has  very  few  isolated  farms. 
The  pioneers  of  Utah  created  the  precedent  of  farmers  living  together  in  a  village 
community  with  their  farms  scattered  around  the  village .  This  was  at  that  time  neces- 
sary in  our  State  for  greater  protection  from  Indians,  and  it  was  conceded  to  be  con- 
ducive to  greater  social  and  educational  opportunities  for  the  young  people  of  the  farm. 
Wisely  or  unwisely,  this  custom  has  been  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  years  following 
pioneer  conditions.  However,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  state  farmers'  institute 
board,  by  means  of  circular  letters  or  printed  outlines,  may  make  the  isolated  women 
feel  that  they  are  still  a  part  of  the  great  world,  and  that  they,  too,  have  a  chance  to 
improve  and  progress,  even  though  the  circumstances  may  be  against  them.  The 
woman  on  the  isolated  farm  should  be  advised  to  increase  her  store  of  knowledge  by 
means  of  books  on  the  subject  of  home  making,  magazines  on  home  subjects,  and  by 
having  her  name  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  various  experiment  stations,  thereby  receiving  all  bulletins  that  may  be 
printed  with  reference  to  her  work.  In  States  where  there  are  many  of  these  isolated 
farms  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  state  board  to  take  steps  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  state  traveling  libraries  on  home  economic  subjects.  A  little  package  of  books 
may  be  made  up  that  could  be  passed  from  home  to  home,  the  supervision  of  which 
could  be  in  the  hands  of  a  state  librarian  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

There  is  another  means  of  interesting  the  isolated  farm  housekeeper  which  is  rather 
difficult  of  discussion  because  of  lack  of  experience  in  Utah,  namely,  the  grange.  It 
should  be  mentioned  here  because  of  the  great  work  accomplished  in  some  States  by 
these  granges.  They  seem  especially  to  assist  the  home  that  is  apart  from  village  or 
community  life. 

Organization  as  limited  by  sectional  conditions. — We  have  already  discussed  to 
some  extent  the  conditions  existing  in  places  where  strong  literary  or  social  clubs  are 
organized.  Other  communities  are  very  thoroughly  organized  through  their  churches. 
In  Utah,  for  instance,  the  predominant  church  has  organizations  comprising  the  little 
tots  from  six  years  of  age,  of  both  sexes,  until  maturity.  These  organizations  are 
indirectly  spiritual  in  their  nature,  but  more  directly  for  mutual  improvement  or  for 
the  real  improvement  of  home  life.  In  communities  where  these  strong  organizations 
exist,  we  haA^e  found  it  very  advisable  tb  allow  the  existing  organizations  to  be  the 
local  managers  of  any  institutes  or  farmers'  schools  we  wish  to  hold ;  and  while  the  insti- 
tutes are  and  must  be  always  nonsectarian  in  their  nature,  still  there  is  no  objection  to 
using  every  means  within  reach  to  encourage  people  already  engaged  in  improving 
home  conditions  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  farmers'  and  women's  institutes.  We  have 
found  it  adAdsable  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  every  individual  in  every  community 
wherever  possible,  irrespective  of  class  and  creed.  We  stand  for  home  improvement 
and  we  welcome  any  aid  which  will  bring  that  about.  In  communities  which  lack 
all  kinds  of  women's  organizations  may  be  found  a  chance  for  vigorous  work  by  the 
state  boards.  Here  women  must  be  encouraged;  they  must  be  kept  posted  concerning 
the  work  that  is  being  done  at  the  agricultural  colleges;  they  must  be  written  to,  and 
by  every  possible  means  encouraged  to  get  into  line  with  their  brothers  and,  if  neces- 
sary, lead  the  way  and  show  the  good  results  that  follow  the  organization  of  these  rural 
clubs.  Every  means  must  be  tried  for  making  these  women  enthusiastic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  home  economics. 

Women's  institutes. — We  feel  very  strongly  the  importance  of  women's  institutes. 
Some  sections  of  the  country  have  had  much  experience  in  the  holding  of  women's 
institutes;  others  have  never  tried  it.  I  think  we  come  in  somewhere  between  the  two 
extremes,  having  introduced  women's  institutes  within  two  years  after  the  farmers' 
institutes  were  organized.  We  feel  very  keenly  the  importance  of  these  institutes, 
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and  wish  we  might  urge  those  communities  which  are  still  behind  in  the  matter  of 
holding  them  to  catch  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  the  good  that  results  from 
women's  activity  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 

Women  seldom  hold  direct  power.  The  indirect  power  they  exercise  is  very  great. 
Get  a  woman  converted  to  the  fact  that  the  boy  must  be  sent  to  the  agricultural  college 
so  that  he  may  begin  life  with  the  experience  with  which  his  father  ended  it;  open  her 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  girl  may  learn  the  duties  of  the  homo  in  a  more  complete  and 
perfect  manner  than  by  doing  them  by  rote  at  her  elbow,  and  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  home  economic  schools  will  be  filled  to  overflowing.  Women  should  be  in  the  van 
of  improvement  instead  of  following  at  the  rear.  She  it  is  who  influences  in  a  large 
measure  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  born  and  reared  in  the  home. 

As  to  the  methods  of  holding  these  women's  institutes,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give 
in  brief  the  plans  followed  in  Utah.  Wherever  farmers'  schools  or  institutes  are 
planned,  arrangements  are  made  for  holding  sessions  for  the  women,  each  afternoon  and 
evening.  The  professor  of  domestic  science  at  the  agricultural  college,  or  one  of  her 
assistants,  is  always  present  to  lead  in  the  discussion.  If  several  sessions  are  held,  there 
is  a  demonstration  on  bread  making,  cooking  of  meats,  salads,  etc.  After  a  brief 
lecture  and  a  demonstration,  a  discussion  always  follows,  bringing  out  the  experience 
of  the  most  successful  home  makers.  These  discussions  are  very  interesting,  and  often 
extend  beyond  the  hour  for  adjournment. 

Recommendations. — We  have  found  it  advisable  after  ten  years  of  experience  in 
holding  joint  women's  and  farmers'  institutes  to  hold  at  least  one  joint  meeting  daily 
during  the  session  and  one  separate  meeting.  There  are  many  topics  that  men  and 
women  should  be  equally  interested  in,  such  as  home  sanitation  and  the  improvement 
of  grounds  and  outhouses  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view;  other  subjects  connected  with 
dietetics  are  of  equal  importance  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  Then,  too,  there  are 
subjects  which  the  farmers  discuss  that  if  understood  by  woman  would  make  her  more 
truly  a  helpmate  to  the  man.  So,  for  these  joint  meetings  we  try  to  arrange  a  program 
that  will  be  equally  helpful  and  instructive  to  men  and  women.  Then,  we  have  one 
separate  meeting  in  which  the  more  technical  subjects  are  discussed.  In  arranging 
the  program  for  these  meetings  we  always  consider  local  talent  and  give  it  a  chance 
to  appear  on  the  program,  allowing  always  ample  time  for  discussion.  It  is  never 
advisable,  especially  in  dealing  with  people  who  may  lack  technical  training,  to  crowd 
the  program.  It  is  best  to  discuss  one  subject  and  make  it  clearly  understood  by 
even  the  dullest  person  present  and  leave  the  other  good  subjects  to  a  future  meeting, 
rather  than  to  crowd  the  mind  of  the  untrained  listener  until  she  goes  home  with  the 
feeling  that  she  has  listened  to  some  nice  mental  hash  which  is  all  impracticable  and 
wasn't  meant  for  her  anyway.  This  is  the  mistake  too  often  made  in  the  program 
of  the  farmers'  institutes. 

We  urge  as  often  as  possible  the  publication  of  bulletins  on  the  subject  of  better 
home  conditions,  giving  the  results  of  what  station  workers  or  home  economic  workers 
or  workers  of  the  state  board  of  farmers'  and  women's  institutes  may  be  doing  toward 
the  solution  of  problems  confronting  the  home  makers  to-day.  These  bulletins  should 
be  of  a  popular  nature  to  appeal  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  technical 
training  in  their  life  work. 

Expenses. — We  have  seemingly  left  a  very  important  half  of  this  paper  a  minor 
part  of  the  time.  We  suggest  that  it  is  possible  for  individual  clubs,  where  they 
exist,  to  have  things  pretty  much  their  own  way  if  they  manage  their  expenses  as 
they  do  in  individual  literary  or  social  clubs.  Each  member  should  be  required  to 
pay  a  certain  initiation  fee  with  a  yearly  due,  which,  if  wisely  spent,  will  enable  the 
club  to  pay  the  expenses  of  one  of  the  state  board  of  women's  clubs  to  visit  them 
once  a  year  to  talk  on  subjects  that  the  club  may  specify.  Where  the  women  are 
determined,  the  expenses  need  not  figure  largely,  except  in  places  that  are  remote 
from  railroads  or  from  the  state  institutions.  These  communities  are  often  more 
straitened  in  circumstances,  ready  money  is  harder  to  find,  and  in  such  cases  the 
organizations  will  be  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
state  board  of  women's  and  farmers'  institutes.  In  clubs  where  women  are  cooper- 
ating with  men,  the  expenses  of  special  lecturers  may  be  met  in  much  the  same  way 
as  indicated  for  the  individual  clubs;  but  in  general,  it  will  be  found  that  the  receipts 
from  the  farmers'  schools  offered  by  the  state  board  will  provide  for  the  necessary 
expenses. 

In  Utah  the  law  provides  that  a  separate  institute  must  be  held  in  each  county 
each  year.    The  towns  in  which  the  institutes  are  held  may  be  varied  from  year  to 
year,  and  individuals  living  in  other  parts  of  the  county  must  make  the  effort  of  the 
year  to  attend  the  meeting  in  whichever  town  they  may  be  held. 
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Discussion. 

Miss  Jennie  Buell,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  spoke  of  the  good  results  being  obtained 
by  the  women's  institute  in  Michigan,  and  advocated  its  extension  for  the  uplifting 
of  the  farm  home. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Working,  of  West  Virginia,  pointed  out  some  difficulties  he  had  en- 
countered. 

R.  A.  Pearson,  of  New  York,  advocated  using  both  men  and  women  lecturers  for 
institutes  for  either  men  or  women. 

W.  L.  Amoss,  of  Maryland,  said  the  movable  schools  were  encouraging  the  forma- 
tion of  women's  institutes. 

FIVE  -MINUTE  REPORTS  FROM  THE  CANADIAN  PROVINCE  S.^ 

Alberta.    By  H.  A.  Craig,  Edmonton. 

In  1906  the  department  operated  a  traveling  stock- judging  school.  Good  speci- 
mens of  the  popular  breeds  of  live  stock  were  secured  from  breeders  and  were  shipped 
from  place  to  place  throughout  the  Province.  These  were  used  in  specially  fitted  class 
rooms  for  demonstration  purposes.  During  last  season  this  scheme  was  again  put 
into  operation  with  some  improvements.  The  great  difficulty  experienced  during 
the  first  tour  was  to  secure  a  suitable  building  to  use  as  a  class  room;  to  get  it  properly 
heated,  lighted,  and  seated  was  a  difficult  tasjk.  This  year  the  department  pur- 
chased a  round  tent  50  feet  in  diameter  to  use  as  a  class  room.  It  was  fitted  up  with  stoves 
and  sufficient  portable  circus  seats  to  accommodate  300  people.  The  outfit  was  so  con- 
structed as  to  make  it  quite  easily  shipped  from  place  to  place  with  the  stock.  Three 
days  were  spent  at  each  of  12  towns.    There  were  5  men  on  the  staff  and  5  helpers. 

During  the  year  the  department  inaugurated  a  two  weeks'  short  course  in  agricul- 
ture. The  following  subjects  were  dealt  with:  Noxious  weeds,  stock  judging,  grain 
judging,  stock  breeding,  poultry,  dairying,  horticulture,  soil  cultivation,  and  forestry. 
The  board  of  trade  in  the  town  where  the  course  was  held  guaranteed  single  fare  to 
all  those  who  wished  to  attend  the  course.  This  reduced  the  cost  quite  materially 
to  those  who  came  from  a  distance.  The  stock  which  was  used  at  the  above-men- 
tioned school  was  also  used  in  connection  with  this  short  course. 

British  Columbia.    By  H.  W.  Hodson,  Victoria. 
See  statistical  table. 

Manitoba.    By  W.  J.  Black,  Winnipeg. 

See  statistical  table. 

Nova  Scotia.    By  F.  L.  Fuller,  Truro. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  diversified  occupations  it  has  been  rather  difficult  to 
conduct  institutes  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  Ontario  or  as  in  the  United  States. 
Our  agricultural  organizations  consist  of  agricultural  societies.  These  societies 
receive  government  aid  pro  rata  for  the  amount  subscribed,  which  at  the  present  time 
amounts  to  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  amount  they  subscribe.  The  funds  of  such 
societies  are  devoted  largely  to  the  purchase  and  importation  of  pure-bred  live  stock. 
This  stock  is  purchased  subject  to  inspection  and  approval.  While  such  societies 
are  encouraged  to  hold  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  subjects  bearing  on 
agriculture,  they  are  only  compelled  to  hold  one  meeting  annually. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  a  provincial  association,  which  is  composed  of  delegates 
from  agricultural  societies  and  other  agricultural  organizations  in  the  Province.  This 
meets  annually  and  usually  lasts  three  days,  holding  five  to  six  sessions.  There  are 
also  county  and  district  associations.  These  receive  government  aid,  but  the  funds 
are  devoted  to  the  holding  of  institute  meetings  in  a  manner  similar  to  your  regular 
institute. 


a  Reports  on  the  institute  work  in  the  United  States  are  not  given  here,  because 
the  more  important  data  regarding  this  work  are  embodied  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Farmers'  Institute  Specialist  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  and  in  the 
statistical  summary  on  pages  50  and  51. 
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Ontario.    By  George  A.  Putnam,  Toronto. 

The  season  of  1908-9  was  one  of  great  activity  in  the  institute  work  of  Ontario. 
While  the  interest  in  the  regular  institute  work  was  well  maintained  and  much  good 
work  done  along  practical  lines,  the  chief  features  were  an  increase  in  the  extent  of 
and  interest  in  women's  institute  work,  the  holding  of  special  institutes  or  short  courses, 
and  the  organization  of  local  farmers'  clubs. 

The  women's  institutes  of  Ontario  are  to  be  found  in  91  electoral  districts,  with  a 
separate  organization  at  530  places,  a  membership  of  over  14,000,  and  a  total  attend- 
ance for  the  year  of  considerably  over  105,000.  The  women  of  the  country  have 
demonstrated  their  capabilities  for  planning  and  carrying  on  work  which  can  not 
but  result  in  much  benefit  to  the  home  and  community  life  of  the  districts  concerned. 
For  the  most  part,  practical  subjects  bearing  directly  upon  home  management  and 
training  receive  their  attention.  In  addition  to  the  regular  monthly  meetings 
addressed  by  local  members,  we  sent  out  from  the  department  to  one  or  two  meetings 
at  each  place  during  the  year  persons  who  have  been  specially  trained  along  domestic 
science,  dairying,  poultry,  or  some  other  line  of  interest  to  the  women  on  the  farm. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  those  districts  where  such  work  has  been  carried  on 
for  several  years,  there  is  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  home  life,  and  a  com- 
munity spirit  has  been  fostered.  An  increased  pride  in  the  surroundings  of  the  home 
both  indoors  and  surrounding  the  homestead,  is  a  result  largely  of  the  women's 
institutes.  The  women  have  done  something  toward  civic  improvement,  and  are 
showing  their  interest  in  sanitation  and  ventilation  in  the  public  building — the  school, 
the  hall,  and  the  church.  There  is  greater  indication  than  ever  that  women's  institutes 
will  be  a  prominent  force  toward  improving  social  and  economic  conditions  in  the 
farm  homes. 

The  department  has  encouraged  the  holding  of  short  courses  in  stock  and  seed 
judging,  fruit  growing,  and  poultry  raising.  The  farmers  fully  appreciate  work  of 
this  nature  and  the  demand  for  an  extension  of  the  short  courses  will  be  a  natural 
outcome  of  the  present  situation. 

We  fully  expect  to  see  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  regular  institute  meetings 
held,  but  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  special  institutes  for  a  special  purpose. 
The  aim  is  to  take  up  some  one  line  of  work  at  these  special  institutes  and  short  courses, 
and  deal  with  it  in  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  manner,  not  only  by  giving  lectures 
but  by  demonstration  work  wherever  it  is  possible. 

We  believe  that  the  most  promising  feature  in  connection  with  Ontario  institute 
work  is  the  possibilities  surrounding  the  work  of  local  organizations.  We  have  already 
established  about  one  hundred  farmers'  institute  clubs,  and  with  the  good  work  accom- 
plished, and  judging  from  the  appreciation  shown  by  the  farmers  in  the  localities 
concerned,  there  will  be  a  large  extension  in  this  line  during  the  coming  season.  Much 
benefit  can  be  derived  by  the  average  farmer  by  a  discussion  of  underlying  principles 
and  exchange  of  experiences  with  his  fellow  farmers.  A  little  encouragement  from  the 
department  by  way  of  sending  speakers  to  address  the  clubs  occasionally  and  some 
direction  as  to  methods  of  carrying  on  the  work  will,  we  believe,  have  as  great  an  influ- 
ence in  advancing  the  agricultural  interests  as  any  other  form  of  educational  work. 
The  department  undertakes  to  give  advice  occasionally  to  the  officers  of  the  club  as 
to  methods  of  work  which  may  be  undertaken  with  profit.  Altogether  we  are  hopeful 
for  the  future  of  the  farmers'  institute  work  in  Ontario.  No  doubt  some  changes  will 
be  introduced  from  time  to  time,  but  the  good  results  already  attained  and  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  future  bespeak  a  permanency  for  this  line  of  agricultural  education. 

Quebec.    By  G.  A.  Gigault,  Quebec. 

See  statistical  table. 

Saskatchewan.    By  John  Bracken,  Regina. 

We  have  inaugurated  no  particularly  new  work,  but  have  endeavored  to  develop 
all  the  old  lines  of  carrying  information  to  farmers.  The  institute  work,  seed-grain 
fairs,  grain-field  competitions,  grain  shows,  plowing  matches,  experimental-farm 
excursions,  and  short  courses,  have  been  conducted  very  much  as  usual,  except  that 
the  details  of  each  have  been  improved  and  made  more  workable.  These  improve- 
ments and  added  zeal  have  resulted  in  a  particularly  successful  year  in  institute  work. 

We  have  under  consideration  some  new  lines  of  extension  work.    We  are  prepar- 
ing a  more  extensive  "agricultural-extension"  campaign,  but  full  details  are  not 
yet  arranged.    Another  year  we  shall  have  more  to  say  regarding  this  new  work 
contemplated. 
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ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

A  nominating  committee  consisting  of  E.  A.  Burnett,  of  Nebraska;  Franklin  Dye,  of 
New  Jersey;  G.  A.  Gigault,  of  Quebec;  W.  T.  Clarke,  of  California;  and  J.  Withycombe, 
of  Oregon,  nominated,  and  the  convention  elected,  officers  of  the  association  for  the 
ensuing  year  as  given  on  page  6. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

Account  of  John  Hamilton,  treasurer  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers1  Institute 
Workers,  from  November  3,  1908,  to  August  16,  1909. 

Dr. 


To  balance  in  hands  of  the  treasurer,  November  3,  1908   $530.  08 

To  receipts  from  45  States  and  Provinces   225.  00 

To  receipts  from  individual  membership  dues   43.  00 

To  interest  on  deposits   5.  79 


803.  87 


Cr. 

By  amount  paid  for  printing  3,000  programs   23.  25 

By  postage   31.  50 

By  amount  paid  for  printing  letter  heads   3.  75 

By  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  August  16,  1909   745.  37 


803.  87 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  John  Hamilton, 
treasurer  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  report  that  they 
have  examined  the  accounts  and  have  compared  his  vouchers  with  the  credits  claimed 
and  have  found  the  same  correct,  and  the  balance  in  his  hands  August  16,  1909,  to  be 
seven  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents  ($745.37). 

(Signed)         Wm.  L.  Amoss, 

Andrew  S.  Elliott, 

Committee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

In  the  address  of  President  Ellsworth  we  have  an  able,  conservative  paper,  char- 
acteristic of  the  man.  We  request  the  secretary  of  this  association  to  secure  its  pub- 
lication in  full  if  possible. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  we  can  not  adopt  any  rule  for  the  organization  and 
method  of  conducting  the  farmers'  institute  work  that  will  apply  in  all  the  States  and 
Provinces,  but  that  each  locality  must  adopt  methods  best  adapted  to  itself,  we  find 
in  the  address  little  to  criticise  and  much  to  commend. 

In  this  report  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  points  which  we 
believe  deserve  emphasis: 

(1)  That  the  local  people  should  be  consulted  as  far  as  possible  in  preparing  the 
program,  and  they  should  furnish  some  financial  aid  to  the  meeting  byway  of  provid- 
ing a  hall  properly  warmed  and  lighted,  and  some  local  speakers  if  good  ones  can  be 
obtained. 

(2)  The  man  in  charge  of  the  work  who  represents  his  State  should  be  one  who  under- 
stands farm  problems  and  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  those  in  need  of  help. 

(3)  The  welfare  of  the  farmers'  institute  demands  that  the  work  shall  be  entirely 
divorced  from  party  politics. 

(4)  Demonstration  work  should  be  encouraged  as  far  as  possible,  carrying  it  to  the 
home,  stable,  or  field  whenever  it  can  be  done. 
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(5)  We  heartily  commend  that  portion  of  the  president's  address  in  which  he  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  having  the  farmers'  institute  as  a  distinct  educational 
agency,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  older  and  wealthier  agricultural  States,  but  believe 
in  the  newer  and  less  densely  populated  States  the  work  can  best  be  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  various  6tate  agricultural  colleges. 

D.  P.  Witter, 
O'.  M.  Olson, 
Lewis  A.  Merrill, 

Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  1908-9. 

The  executive  committee  met  immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  association, 
November  17,  1908,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  A.  M.  Soule,  Athens,  Ga.,  chair- 
man. 

The  following  appointments  were  made  for  the  several  standing  committees,  their 
terms  expiring  in  1911: 

Institute  organization  and  methods,  J.  H.  Connell,  Stillwater,  Okla.;  institute  lec- 
turers, B.  Walker  McKeen,  Fryeburg,  Me.;  cooperation  with  other  educational  agen- 
cies, G.  C.  Creelman,  Guelph,  Ontario;  movable  schools  of  agriculture,  L.  R.  Taft, 
East  Lansing,  Mich.;  boys'  and  girls'  institutes,  F.  H.  Rankin,  Urbana,  111.;  women's 
institutes,  Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

No  other  regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  during  the  year,  but 
the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  association  was  fixed  by  correspondence. 
Inasmuch  as  some  difference  of  opinion  existed  in  the  committee  respecting  these 
points  the  entire  question  was  submitted  by  the  secretary  at  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  state  directors  of  farmers'  institutes.  The  result  of  the  vote  was  a  decla- 
ration by  a  majority  in  favor  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  the  date  to  be  August  16  and  17, 
1909,  immediately  preceding  the  dates  set  for  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 

The  program  for  the  meeting  was  prepared  by  the  secretary  and  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee  for  criticism  and  suggestions.  Three  thousand 
copies  of  the  program  were  printed  and  2,500  copies  were  distributed.  In  addition  to 
the  distribution  of  the  program  5,000  copies  of  notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
meeting  were  sent  out  to  the  institute  workers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  to 
about  500  agricultural  newspapers. 

Five  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  November  16  and  17,  1908,  were  printed  and  distributed  among  the 
institute  workers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  receipts  from  45  States  and  Provinces  amounting 
to  $225,  and  from  individual  membership  dues  $43.  This  is  a  considerable  increase 
over,  the  number  of  States  and  Provinces  contributing  previously  to  the  institute 
fund,  and  represents  also  a  larger  number  of  individual  membership  fees. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  M.  Soule, 
H.  T.  French, 
F.  H.  Hall, 
J.  L.  Ellsworth, 
John  Hamilton, 

Committee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Approval  was  expressed  of  the  action  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  in  favor  of  extension  teaching  in  agriculture;  and 
it  was  suggested  that  the  executive  committee  plan  to  hold  future  meetings  at  the 
same  time  and  place  at  which  that  association  holds  its  meetings. 

The  work  for  women  and  for  boys  and  girls  was  approved,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
agencies  striving  for  progress  in  agricultural  education  and  practice. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  SPECIALIST  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED 
JUNE  30,  1909. 

By  John  Hamilton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Total  number  of  sessions  of  institutes  held  in  44  States  and  Territories 


reporting   13,496 

Total  attendance  at  regular  institutes  in  44  States  and  Territories  report- 
ing  1,715,353 

Attendance  at  special  institute  meetings  in  41  States  reporting   576,  445 

Attendance  upon  railroad  specials  in  12  States  reporting   155,  274 

Total  attendance  as  above   2,  447,  072 

Appropriation  to  institutes,  44  States  and  Territories  reporting   $308, 122.  74 

Cost  of  institutes  in  44  States  and  Territories  reporting   $302,622.11 

Average  cost  of  the  institutes  per  session  in  44  States  and  Territories 

reporting   $22.42 

No  institutes  were  held  in  Louisiana,  Nevada,  and  Alaska. 


STATISTICS  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES, 
TERRITORIES,  AND  PROVINCES,  1909. 


State,  T6rritorv,  or  Province. 

Regular  institutes. 

Round-up  institutes. 

Normal  institutes. 

Ses- 
sions. 

Attend- 
ance 

Aver- 
age. 

ses- 
sions. 

Attend- 
ance. 

A  ver- 

age. 

Ses- 
sions. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Aver- 
age. 

Alabama  

42 
185 
34 
70 
284 
297 
130 
70 
54 
56 
68 
1,162 
415 
576 
464 
79 
133 
97 
187 
1,151 
166 

4.240 
8. 325 
1.862 

46,161 
8,661 

28, 294 

17. 160 
9,210 
5,576 
4.480 
3,400 
215,211 
103. 750 

37. 191 

21,578 
8,267 
7,302 
9.345 

20.765 
157.438 

25.229 

101 
45 
55 
659 
30 
95 
132 
131 
103 
80 
50 
185 
250 
64 
46 
104 
55 
96 
111 
137 
152 
92 
173 
81 
34 
131 
165 
c65 
250 
37 
214 
159 

45 

597 

13 

Alberta  

2 

42 

21 

Arizona  

Arkansas  

British  Columbia  

5 
8 

160 
2,928 

32 
366 

* 

California  

Colorado  

Delaware  

Florida  



Georgia  

15 

600 

40 

a  60 

a  2, 400 

a40 

Idaho  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  



Kentucky  

Maine  

Manitoba  

27 

1.014 

37 

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

12 

10. 125 

844 

175 

25 

Montana  

119  10.961 
500  !  86,623 
128  !  10,425 
50  1,696 
1,020  133.787 
281  46,538 
cl61  !     c  10. 518 
1.76D      -±40  .nm 

Nebraska  

New  Jersey  

7 

2,200 

314 

New  Mexico  

New  York  

633 

621,815 

6  220 

11 

330 

30 

North  Dakota  

Nova  Scotia  

d6 
5 

e*960 
500 

dl60 
100 

Ohio  

2 
4 

80 
2,050 

40 
512 

Ontario  

5,800 
79 
982 
376 
9 

215 
20 
218 
238 
356 
694 
71 

215.000 
16.930 
156.652 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

9 
90 

1,800 
5,850 

200 
65 

Quebec  :  

37,752  100 
1.000  111 

13,330  62 
5.848  292 

Rhode  Island.  

3 

500 

166 

Saskatchewan  

16 

1,280 

80 

South  Carolina  

Utah  

18.089 
15,465 
19,424 
89.587 
4,403 

83 
65 
54 
129 
62 

Washington  

3 

116 

39 

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

11 

3.503 

318 

Wyoming  

Total  

18, 797 ' 

2,077.473 

110 

180 

45.018 

250 

201 

14.007 

70 

a  Teachers'  institutes.  c  County  associations. 

&  Institute  schools.  d  Provincial  associations. 
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Statistics  of  farmers'  institutes  in  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  Provinces,  1909 — 

Continued. 


State,  Territory,  or 
Province. 

Independent  insti- 
tutes. 

Institute  trains. 

Picnics,  har- 
vest-home 
meetings,  etc. 

State 
lec- 
turers. 

Cost. 

Ses- 
sions. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Aver- 
age. 

Days. 

Stops. 

Attend- 
ance. 

NUTTJ  - 

ber. 

Attend- 
ance. 

15 
15 
4 
3 
36 
25 
77 
16 
10 
16 
8 
45 

SI,  200. 00 
10, 600. 00 
123. 95 
2. 135. 00 
7. 047.  41 
7, 000. 00 

Alberta  1     130  1,950 

150 

55 

12 

5,400 

316 

British  Columbia  

64 

Q 

197 

23 

37, 270 
1  9 '^5 

*  O  Ann ' 

~,  000 

900.00 
2, 000. 00 
7, 000. 00 
1,500.  00 

19,000. 00 

10, 050. 00 
8, 200. 00 

10.653.14 
2, 500. 00 

83, 702. 76 
6,000.00 
2, 153. 14 
8, 823.  62 
3,  000.  00 
8, 000.  00 

14, 795. 84 
3, 000. 00 
1,700. 00 

28. 000. 00 
9, 835. 22 

32 

6 

2,  400 
300 

75 
50 

25 

3. 

4  150 

4 

70 

6, 304 

30 

6, 768 



30 
15 
12 
20 
5 

64 
40 
21 
30 
18 

9 

3 
53 

4 
22 
52 
114 

6 

73 

11  ■ 
15 

25 

8 

15 

23 

18 

50 

12 

640 

91 

Afarvland  

13 

27 

1  660 



M  flvmaphn^Ptt.:;  

2 

600 

21 
12 

65 
69 
10 

7  485 
11^  445 
2, 000 

Mississippi  

Nebraska  

10 



New  Jersev  

19 

1  500 

9 

■  ■  •  • "  -  • 
lj  000 

New  York.  ^.  

a  12 

al6,517 

b  150 

2 

12 

Ohio  

400 
c500 

100, 000 

c29, 196 

250 
c2C6 

7 

65 

10,000 

22, 000. 00 
32, 152, 12 

20, 000. 00 
7, 000. 00 
187.29 
5.500. 00 
516. 26 
2, 825. 11 
5.  000. 00 
9. 249. 29 

20. 000. 00 
1, 633. 00 

Ontario  

19 

3 

5,500 
1,400 

11 

41 

40, 730 

30 

29, 160 

972 

Quebec  

125 

6,250 

50 

12 

8,000 

South  Carolina  

Utah  

56 
26 
6 

48 
103 
27 

16, 655 
28. 990 

Washington  

4 

591 

West  Virginia  

28 



Wyoming  

Total  





1,280 

186,  413 

145 

324 

810 

175.517 

405 

41, 605 

1,038 

387, 929. 80 

a  Cooperative  institutes.  &  Average  per  hour.  c  Special  institutes. 
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